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e difficulty in reforming the House of Commons is to be found | has well said, by a rop. of sand. They have got their | 
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But after all, when it comes to be examined, what is it but a | 
mere quibble of words? If Mr. Locxe Kine’s Bill had been 
carried last year, we should have had “ identity of franchise” 
with the universal concurrence of all the gentlemen who now 
denounce it as a principle subversive of the Constitution. 
To elevate the question of the similarity or the difference of 
the figure at which the electoral qualification is to stand in 
towns and boroughs into a great constitutional principle, is 
the mere pedantry of nonsense. We quite agree with Mr. 
Bricut that it is a matter of total indifference whether the 
franchise is identical or not. The contest which has been 
raised on the point on either side, whether on the part of 
those who maintain that “identity of franchise” is a great 
blessing, or on the part of those who affirm that it is a great 
curse, seems to us to be neither more nor less than “ de- 
“ plorable rubbish.” 

The real practical question to be decided—if indeed it be 
not already decided before this a od comes into the hands 
of our readers—is whether the Bill is to be moulded into a 


form in accordance with the sentiments of the majority of | 


the House of Commons, or whether the intrigue is to be 
consummated by which the Constitution of the country is 
to be cast adrift at the mercy of the waves of agitation and the 
doubtful direction ofa Coalition crew. The debate of Thursday 
night cast a very significant light on the results which may be 
expected from the immediate ejection of the present Adminis- 
tration. To any one at all versed in the myteries of Parlia- 
mentary cipher the speech of Mr. Brtcut contained in itself 
a whole programme. In the House of Commons the lion of 
Birmingham “ roared like any sucking dove.” He laboured 
to persuade us that he was, in fact, no lion, but “plain 
“ Bottom the weaver.” But “the sweet little cherub who 
“sits up aloft, and takes care of the fate of poor Jack,” had 
evidently been carefully tutored and drilled for the speech 
which can make or mar the fortunes of the new Coalition. 
We never expected, indeed, that Mr. Bricat would dare to 
“ballyrag” the House of Commons to its face as he has 
slandered it behind its back. Cocks of Mr. Bricur’s breed 
never venture to crow very loud off their own platforms. The 
demagogue is not very fond of facing an educated audience 
who can expose his sophistry and denounce his misrepresenta- 
tion. But the caution of Mr. Bricut very far exceeded the 
ordinary prudence of a man who is afraid of matching him- 
self with his equals. The ch of Thursday night was 
studiously dulland most suspiciously moderate. Mr. Bricut’s 
sympathies were “not at all democratic”’—not the least. 
On the contrary, he was “very Conservative.” And this 
from the man who has sneered at the Monarchy, denounced 
the House of Lords, and menaced the Church—who for three 
months has exhausted all the resources of vituperation and 
misrepresentation in preaching a war of classes, and exas- 
perating the animosity of the poor against the rich. Is any 
one so blind as not to see at a glance the true meaning of 
this sudden change of tone? Is it not transparent to any one 
who witnessed the careful self-restraint and the ample notes 
by which this well-studied speech was regulated, what the 
motive was by which it was inspired? It was meant to calm the 
apprehensions of the timid Whigs, and to lead them into the 
trap prepared for them. As the ant-eater pretends to sleep 
by the nest of his victims till they crawl on his tongue, and 
he conveys them down his gullet, so Mr. Bricur baited 
himself, on Thursday, for the unsuspecting insects of Brookes’. 
How charming to hear his graceful eulogiums on the “ good 
“taste and just appreciation of the people of England, by the 
“ noble Viscount, the member for Tiverton.” How delightful 
to mark the cordiality of all the passengers in the “same 
“boat.” That the Coalition is formed and that Mr. Bricut 
is the keystone of that Coalition, no one can any longer doubt. 
Tt will be the fitting close of the career of Lord PaLmMerston 
to appear as the tool of such a combination. How the real 
Whig party will like to be the bought and sold of the 
transaction remains to be seen. In such a coalition it will 
be the strongest will and most earnest convictions which will 
predominate—and that predominance will not belong either 
to Lord Patmerston or to Lord Jonn Russewt. It is 
true that a dozen or two of Whig Lords may profit to the 
extent of a quarter’s ay but the real victory will remain 
with Mr. Bricur. We do the member for Birmingham the 
justice to believe that he is superior to petty con- 
siderations. It is for that reason that he is really 
formidable. He will succeed because he is resolute, 
direct, and sincere, and because those whom he will make 
use of are none of these things, We may admire his qua- 


lities, but we are irreconcileably hostile to his principles 


and uncompromisingly averse to his aims. We do him the 
justice to believe that he is sincerely convinced of the 
truth of the views and the necessity of the schemes which 
he has advocated throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. While his Whig colleagues will go on to the 
end as they have done heretofore, playing fast and loose 
with the Constitution, he will proceed deliberately and re- 
solutely to its destruction. If he succeeds, it will not be 
because he has with him the sympathy of the people, 
but because the interested ambition and calculating cow- 


_ardice of public men are too much occupied in the 


pursuit of their own selfish ends to leave them either the 
desire or the courage to defend their country from evils 
whose magnitude they perfectly well know, but which they 
will sacrifice nothing to arrest. 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


HE events of the last week have gone some way to 
diminish the fear of an immediate breach of the peace in 
Europe, though certainly not to remove all causes of anxiety. 
When the parties to a quarrel are once brought deliberately 
to meditate on the inconvenience of fighting, it is possible to 
hope that some expedient may be discovered by which both 
will declare themselves mutually satisfied. At all events, 
the “ pistols and coffee” are for the moment countermanded,. 
We are not solicitous curiously to inquire into the exact 
causes which have led to this comparatively satisfactory 
result. The part played by Russia in the transaction is 
at present somewhat obscure, but that the proposal for a 
Congress emanated immediately from the Court of St. 
Petersburg appears to be undoubted. Whether this sug- 
gestion was inspired by a bond fide desire to effect a fair 
solution of the Italian difficulties, or whether it was adopted 
as the cheapest and least embarrassing method of carrying 
out a policy with regard to Austria which has been happily 
described as a neutralité inquiétante, remains still to be seen. 
Certain it is that the Emperor of the Frencu has shown 
much apparent alacrity in seizing upon the proffered oc- 
casion to extricate himself from a situation which had become 
intolerable, and was daily growing more and more dangerous 
to his dynasty. We cannot but regard this result as on the 
whole highly satisfactory in its bearings upon the general 
interests of civilization and the future destinies of mankind. 
Nothing fills the attentive student of history with a more 
just indignation than the absolute and unrestrained power 
which was permitted, in time past, to single individuals, 
of involving whole nations in the calamities of war for 
the gratification of their own passions, and the ends of 
their own selfish ambition. If we carry back the mind 
to the condition of the helpless populations of Europe 
when the personal rivalries of Francis I. and CHARLES 
V. were renewing, with alternate fortune and equal bad 
faith, unceasing scenes of perfidy and slaughter—or when we 
contemplate, even.at the distance of but half a century, the 
miseries in which the insatiable vanity of the First Napo- 
LEON involved the greater portion of mankind—we shall be 
able to estimate in some degree the real advance of that 
tide of civilization which, in spite of its occasional reflux, 
still, by the blessing of Gop, flows for the human race. It 
is not in the character of individual rulers, nor in any 
marked decrease of those passions which sway the breasts of 
men to whom is committed the cruel gift of absolute power, 
that we are to look for the cause of the beneficent change 
which our own times have witnessed. Sovereigns are not 
less proud, armies are not less numerous than in other 
days. Governments are not less ambitious, statesmen are 
not less unscrupulous. Yet, in spite of all this, war is far 
less easy. We do not suppose that Francis Josern would be 
more reluctant than his great ancestor to match the battalions 
of the Empire against a French army at Pavia; nor do we 
believe that it is any sentiment of justice or of humanity 
that withholds Louis Napoteon from hurrying to the field 
of Marengo. Nevertheless they stay their hands, for they are 
controlled by a new influence upon which emperors and kings 
were wont to trample. The public opinion of Europe has 
become more potent than them all. They crush it, indeed, 
as best they can, within the limits of their own dominions ; 
but it still finds a voice, even in its chains. And there remains 
always, in free and powerful England, an inviolable herald 
who can speak to the proudest tyrant the message of warning 
and defiance from mankind. This is the great lesson which 
is read by the events that are passing before us, and it is 
an assurance of hope amidst much that might else compel 
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us to despond. It is the gleam of the rainbow athwart the 
dark cloud of tyranny by which Europe is overshadowed, 
For what, after all, is this enforced pause in the headlong 
career of wicked ambition but the victory of mental liberty 
over the brutal despotism of passion and of force ? 

For the present, the proposed Congress cannot be taken to 
have advanced further than an armistice. It is but as the 
truncheon which the public opinion of Europe has cast down 
before the combatants, who are still armed cap-d-pié in the 
lists, and who may yet at any moment be let loose in mortal 
strife. Where the Congress is to meet, what it is to dis- 
cuss, and what Powers are to be represented in its delibe- 
rations, seem to be points alike undetermined. All that is 
settled is that the world, for the present at least, is to talk, 
and not to fight. Russia has apparently had a hint from 
France to step in, like the policeman who, “from information 
“he has received,” is on the spot to interfere in an “affair” 
which one at least of the principals thinks it desirable to 
postpone. So the police-court is to be resorted to, in order 
that both sides may be bound over in their own recog- 
nizances to keep the peace. To what extent Austria has 
acceded to the proposed Conference is not yet known. It 
is understood that she has preferred the not unreasonable 
demand that, before she enters into a Congress, some precise 
definition should ‘be laid down of the topics which the 
assembled Powers are to take into consideration. She is 
certainly not bound by any rule of reason or justice to accede 
to a revision of the title-deeds by which she holds her do- 
minions. And a demand on the part of Europe that she 
should submit her legitimate sovereignty in Lombardy to 
the decrees of a Congress would be as little reasonable as 
that we should consent to let the Great Powers adjudicate 
on our tenure of Gibraltar or of the Indies. The greatness 
of her own power, and the unanimous sympathies of Ger- 
many, afford her the means of insisting on rights to which 
the public law of Europe entitles her. 

It seems to be undecided whether Sardinia is to be per- 
sonally represented at the proposed Congress. Her exclusion 
will be not only justifiable, but, under the circumstances 
of the case, is almost inevitable. It would be difficult to 
recognise the title of Sardinia to be represented without 
at the same time introducing plenipotentiaries from all the 
other Italian Powers, down to the very smallest—a course 
which would be fraught with the greatest possible incon- 
venience. We cannot refrain from expressing our satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of the extrication of Piedmont from 
the false and dangerous position into which she had been 
betrayed by the solicitations of France, and the short- 
sighted and rash ambition of her own statesmen. We 
have abstained from expressing with harshness the strong 
opinion we entertain of the fatal errors which have cha- 
racterized the recent policy of Count Cavour, because we 
have been unwilling to speak with severity of a man who has 
rendered great services both to his own country and to 
the cause of liberty in Europe. 1t is impossible, however, 


_ to dissemble the fact that the new attitude so unwisely 


assumed by the Piedmontese Government during the 
last six months has been an immense danger, not only 
for itself, but for the cause which it professes to 
espouse. It is a piece of good fortune for Piedmont, 
which she had no right to expect and can hardly be said 
to have deserved, that she should have another oppor- 
tunity of resuming that position of dignified independence 
and enlightened freedom which had secured to her the 
respect and the sympathy of Europe. By returning to the 
policy from which she has so unfortunately departed, she 
will serve the Italian cause far better than by insidious 
alliances and unjustifiable aggressions. So long as she confines 
herself to the maintenance of her own independence and the 
promotion of the principles of liberty by a living example, 
she will have the unanimous and decided support of that 
European opinion which has been compelled to disapprove 
her recent course. 

The present situation of affairs as regards the interests of 
England may be considered as highly satisfactory. The 
natural sympathy which a free country must feel for the cause 
of the oppressed nations of Italy will now be permitted to ope- 
rate ina legitimate manner. Without invading the rights of 
existing Governments, or disturbing the public law of 
Europe, England in the approaching Conference will be 
enabled effectually to promote the interests of that liberty of 
which she is the natural guardian. We have, moreover, great 
reason to rejoice in another result of which the Congress is 
only the symbol, The insidious and dangerous European 


predominance to which Louis Napo.zon had pretended, and 
which he had almost succeeded in establishing, has been rudely 
shattered. The cord, strained beyond its power, has broken 
in his hands, A rash and foolish menace has raised against 
him a universal resistance before which he has quailed; and 
an influence such as that claimed by the French Emperor is 
destroyed as soon as it is defied. Of all the triumphs of 
public opinion, the destruction of the usurped authority of . 
Louis Napro.eon has been the most signal and the most bene- 
ficent. It remains for England to reassert that influence in 
the councils of Europe which the recent policy of her states- 
men has all but destroyed. As the fifth Power in the Con- 
gress, the casting vote will practically fall to her. The moment 
is a critical one, and it is satisfactory to believe that the con- 
duct of our Foreign Affairs will not long remain in the hands 
of Lord Matmessury. 


LEADING MEN. 
R. SIDNEY HERBERT'S speech offers the most 


singular illustration of the unfortunate confusion which 
prevails among all sections of the House of Commons. As 
Sir E. B. Lyrron said, “We must have reform, yet who 
“wants it ?’—a suggestion which is not the less just because 
it proceeds from a Cabinet Minister engaged in the defence 
of a Government Reform Bill. “I want it,” Mr. Herpert 
replies, because the question has become troublesome in the 
hands of half-a-dozen insincere Administrations. In other 
words, one of the ablest of Lord John RussE.u’s supporters 
confesses that the object of his temperate aspirations is at 
best an unavoidable evil. The largest portion of the Oppo- 
sition dislike the Bill solely because it is so framed that it 
is impossible that it should pass, Mr. Srpney Herserr is 
careful to point out the steps which ought to have been 
taken by the Government, although he announces hig, 
intention of concurring in a motion devised for the pur- 
pose of rendering a change of policy impossible. The con- 
troversy is not terminated by the avowal that the resolution 
is selected as the readiest weapon for an assault on a mis- 
chievous measure. The obvious mode of defeating a bad 
Bill is to refuse the second reading, and every argument which 
can be suggested against the employment of a direct n 
tive proves the inexpediency of the resolution which is in- 
tended to produce the same result. 

It is true that Mr. Waxpote’s scheme would have been 
more plausible, and that therefore, in a conflict of well-meant 
hypocrisies, it ought to have been preferred; but Mr, 
Supney Hersert cannot seriously think that Mr. 
miscalculation of popular feeling justifies an unprecedented 
and anomalous form of attack. The difference between the 
existing Bill and the rival project is assuredly not worth a 
change of Ministry, nor is 1t commensurable with the mis- 
chief which may attend a dissolution of Parliament. The 
dangerous consequences of a Bill which will certainly never 
pass into a law, may be contemplated with unbroken tran-. 
quillity. The House is perfectly aware that the resolution 
was framed, not to defeat the doomed Ministerial measure, 
but for the purpose of ejecting the Government. Mr, 
Srpney Hersenrt is undoubtedly sincere in his wish to carry 
a moderate Bill with the smallest possible admixture of 
conflict, and it is therefore unfortunate that he should have 
concurred in a movement which, as Lord Jonny Russenn 
accurately calculated, would make obstinacy in error a point 
of honour with the Ministers. Some division in the Commit- 
tee would eventually have proved fatal to the Bill; but the. 
veteran party leader foresaw that in discussions on particular 
questions, parties would often be divided transversely so as to 
deprive the Liberal majority of the profitable credit of victory. , 
That Lord Joun Russe. should organize an anticipated 
triumph in such a manner as to facilitate his own accession to 
office was, under the circumstances, altogether inevitable. Itis * 
only surprising that Mr. Smpney Herpert, with entirely 
opposite wishes, should concur in the same Pa liamentary 
tactics. His speech is a forcible apology for a course of 
action which stands self-condemned by the fact that it re- 
quires so elaborate a justification. The House of Commons 
cannot reasonably be asked to create a new constitutional . 
precedent under the influence of ingenious disquisitions on 
the theory of variety of franchises. In the latter part of his 
speech, Mr. Herpert appears to have recognised the wisdom 
of building a bridge of gold for a flying enemy, and a prudent 
strategist would not have yielded to the temptation of 
mining it and blowing it up before it could be used. After 
the second reading, the Government could have afforded to 
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be. prudent, and it is highly probable that the general wish 
of the country would have been gratified by the withdrawal 
of the Bill. Lord Joun Russexz, with the aid of Mr. 
Srpyey Hereert, has pledged the largest minority which 
could be assembled to an impolitic perseverance in an im- 
practicable measure. 

Beyond the proximate Premier and the irresponsible ex- 
pectants of minor posts, it is difficult to believe that there 
can be any desire of immediate accession to office. It is not 
impossible to make out lists of competent candidates for 
places in the Government, but the programme of the future 
Cabinet will be hard to settle. Mr. Sioney Herperr de- 
fends small boroughs and high qualifications for voting in 
counties, and in general he appreciates the wholesome ano- 
malies which have enabled the English Constitution to work. 
A Government with views as moderate and enlightened as 
his own would only be liable to the inconvenience of 
alienating its supporters out of doors. It may be true that 
there ought to be a Conservative Opposition to check the 
mild enthusiasm of the reforming Whigs, but Mr. Smpyey 
Hersert does not seriously believe that Mr. Disraett will 
protect his victorious opponents against the pressure of their 
own impatient followers. The and HeEn-ey pro- 
ject of reform, though it may be comparatively innocuous in 
itself, would be ridiculed if it were offered by a new Minister 
as his justitication for forcing his way into office. 

Both Mr. Disrart with his fancy franchises, and Mr. 
Smpney Herserr in his vindication of an alternative mea- 
sure of reform, secm to forget that the classes whom they 
attempt to conciliate desire no reform whatever. Mr. Bricut 
has enthusiastic disciples, and if there were still a Conserva- 
tive statesman left, he would command the sympathy of half 
the House of Commons in declaring against any alteration 
of the electoral system. It is impossible to burn with en- 
thusiasm on the question of borough freeholds and savings- 
bank votes. The question lies between the supremacy of 
the multitude and the maintenance of the existing Consti- 
tution, while orators on either side are proving or confuting 
with irresistible cogency some abstract doctrine which is not 
practically in issue. “Some years hence,” says Mr. SipNey 
Hersert, “what man will ask ‘Who was Prime Minister 
“ in 1859? but who will not ask ‘What is the Constitution 
“ “under which we are living?” If the answer is unsatis- 
factory, posterity may perhaps recur to the personal question, 
adding the farther interrogatory, “ Who wanted to be Prime 
“ Minister in 1859?” For the possible deterioration of the 
constitutional system, Lord Dery and his colleagues will in 
the first instance be justly answerable, but the author 
of the present Resolution is doing still more to prevent the 
settlement of an irritating and mischievous discussion. The 
gravest of Mr. DisraEti’s numerous errors consists in the 
opening which he has furnished to the greatest living 
master of the smallest acts of faction. The conflict which 
Lord Joun Russe is forcing on, with Mr. Hersert’s 
assistance, is as inglorious as the untoward event of Nava- 
rino. In both cases it was the duty and interest of the 
stronger party to dispense with a victory which could not 
fail to be mischievous. The Government, like the com- 
manders of the Turkish fleet, was to blame because it sup- 
plied a pretext of hostility, but the heavier weight of re- 
sponsibility remains with Lord Joun Russert. Mr. Bricut, 
like the Russian Court in 1827, must watch with complacent 
anticipations the reciprocal attacks of combatants who, while 
there is little difference among themselves, unanimously 
repudiate all violent change. No eloquence or ingenuity 
can acquit the House of Commons of a shortsighted policy 
proceeding from the conventional insincerity which prevails 
on the question of reform. 

The debate of Thursday, while it thickened the confusion 
of principles and opinions, threw a certain light on the party 
question of Lord Jonn Russetu’s immediate prospect of 
success. The studious moderation of Mr. Bricut’s language 
proves that he has wisely joined the coalition which has been 
formed by his habitual opponents for the promotion of his 
own peculiar objects. A repetition of the menaces of Bir- 
mingham and of Bradford would have frightened the House, 
and might have embarrassed the supporters of the Resolution. 
It was better to defeat the Government and to precipitate a 
dissolution than to indulge in a barren display of revolu- 
tionary violence. On the hustings of a hundred towns there 
will be abundant opportunity for arousing the passions of 
the multitude. Mr. Bricur, with all his faults, may boast 
that he has public objects in view, and that he understands 
the course by which they may be most effectually secured. 


Lord Joun Russe.t also possesses the familiarity of long 
practice with the tactics by which Governments are succes- 
sively overthrown when they have failed to secure the pro- 
tection of his presiding genius. The constitutional doctrine 
of “Somers, of Fox, and of Grey,” practically results in the 
proposition that the maintenance of the Whig leader 
in office is the indispensable condition of political tran- 
quillity. After refusing to undertake the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, Lord Joun Ruvssetu coalesced with Lord 
Gerorce Bentinck to drive Sir Ropert from office in 
1846, and as if for the purpose of showing that the movement 
was exclusively factious, the Government was defeated on 
au Irish Arms Bill which the unscrupulous Tory leader had 
earnestly demanded, and which the conscientious Whig 
Minister shortly afterwards passed. In 1852, Lord Joun 
RusseE.t drove Lord Dersy from office. In 1855, he broke 
up Lord ABerpeen’s Cabinet by his remarkable desertion of 
his colleagues. In 1857, he forced Lord Patmerston to 
dissolve Parliament. In 1858, in concert with Mr. MILNER 
Gipson, he compelled the same Government to resign, and 
two months afterwards he attempted to return with its 
members to office. Notwithstanding Mr. Heap.am’s 
indignation, the Sonicrror-GeneraL may perhaps be 
pardoned for his erroneous supposition that Lord Joun 
RUSSELL, in framing his present resolution, contemplated 
the possibility of gratifying the restless love of power which, 
on so many occasions he has scarcely attempted to con- 
ceal. It is at least certain that nine-tenths of the 
House of Commons have confidently maintained in their 
private conversation the opinion which excites so much 
horror and astonishment when it is imprudently expressed 
in the House. Lord Joun Russeut may be exempt from 
the vulgar selfishness of deliberately preferring his per- 
sonal interests to the public good ; but faction, like false- 
hood, is most thoroughly incurable when it is uncon- 
sciously ingrained in the character. After five-and-twenty 
years of successful coalitions against every Government 
but his own, Lord Joun cannot be supposed to have for- 
gotten his appreciation of men in his antipathy to 
measures when he dealt with Irish tithes, with Irish 
murders, with Mr. Disrarui’s Budget, with the Crimean 
war, with the Chinese rupture, with the Conspiracy Bill, 
and finally with the Borough Freeholders. 


FINANCIAL STRUGGLES IN INDIA. 


| Agni mail from India brings the news of fresh expe- 
dients for raising money, each more futile than the last. 
A policy which is marked only by repeated failures is na- 
turally enough attacked by critics, each of whom thinks he 
has an infallible nostrum for extracting supplies from capi- 
talists who have no desire to lend. One scheme is pro- 
pounded in the Bombay correspondence of the Times, 
and another in its City article, both of which have the great 
advantage of not having been put to the proof. Possibly 
they might succeed, but it is by no means certain that 
the difficulties of the Calcutta Government are not too deeply 
seated to be removed by any financial legerdemain. While 
substantial credit remains to a Government, much may de- 
pend on the form in which assistance is solicited, but there 
are ugly symptoms in the Indian advices that the local credit 
of the Calcutta Treasury will not bear much more stretching 
in any shape. Up toa certain point, a needy Government, 
like a needy man, may always attract fresh resources by of- 
fering larger terms. But distrust may reach a limit after 
which the magic influence of a rise'in the rate of interest 
loses all its potency. Every commercial crisis affords an 
illustration of this. As money becomes scarce, discounts go 
up from three per cent. to four, from four to five, or six, or 
eight, and each advance brings in additional supplies of bul- 
lion to the country. But if matters still grow worse, any 
further move in the same direction is generally fruitless. 
Ten per cent. is, per se, more tempting than eight, but the very 
fact of so high a rate being submitted to creates an amount 
of alarm which more than neutralizes the attraction of the 
advanced terms. It was so in the autumn of 1857, when it 
was found that the demand for discount grewat last more and 
more eager as the rates of the Bank of England were raised. If 
ten per cent. is the price of to-day, who can guarantee that 
it will not be fifteen per cent. to-morrow and twenty per 
cent. in a week? When once this reasoning lays hold of 
the public mind, the common law of supply and demand 
ceases to operate. Those who think they may soon want aid 
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swell the crowds of applicants, and those who have capital to 
lend hold back in the hope of realizing the still higher rates 
which the growing feeling of distrust promises soon to esta- 
blish, The actual point at which this transition of feeling 
occurs will be different at different times and in different coun- 
tries, but it may be laid down as an axiom, that so soon as 
an advance in the rate of interest fails to attract more liberal 
supplies, credit has practically ceased to exist, and for the 
time, at any rate, cannot be resuscitated by the most extra- 
vagant terms that can possibly be offered. 

The working of the same principle is shown by the career 
of every spendthrift. He borrows at first on the ordinary 
terms of the market. Presently he finds his name depre- 
ciated, and is obliged to offer five or six where sounder men 
can raise what they want at four per cent. The next step 
perhaps indicates that he has passed the limit of ordinary 
risks. In place of the gradual advance which sufficed before, 
his offers jump at once to ten or twenty per cent., and very 
often to no purpose. The more liberal he becomes, the more 
exacting are the Jews. Every variety of security is equally 
unavailing. Bills of Exchange, mortgages, warrauts-of- 
attorney, annuity-deeds, post-obits, are tried in turn, and all 
in vain. The progress from six per cent. to sixty is 
more rapid than from five to six. He falls into the hands 
of the cent. per cent. speculators, and there is soon an 
end of him, unless perchance he is lucky enough to have 
some rich uncle able and willing to set him on his legs 
again. 

The Indian Government seems to be rapidly nearing 
the point after which it will have got beyond the pale 
of ordinary credit. Its offers have now reached some- 
thing like six per cent. According to Eastern ideas, this 
is not in itself an extravagant rate of interest ; but there 
are other signs that the borrowing power of the Governor- 
GENERAL has come nearly to an end. Every new offer that 
is made, instead of replenishing the Treasury, only seems to 
depreciate existing securities. Some years ago there was an 
unsuccessful attempt to reduce the interest of the debt from 
5/. per cent. to 4/. After that came an open loan at 5/. 
per cent.; but instead of attracting unlimited supplies, it 
could searcely be negotiated, and the 4/. per cent. securities 
soon fell to a corresponding discount. The next device was 
to accept half the subscriptions to the new loan in the depre- 
ciated paper at par. This again failed to furnish the neces- 
sary resources, and the 5/. and 4/. per cent. securities fell 
lower and lower still. The next experiment was an issue 
of Treasury Bills bearing interest at very nearly six per 
cent. Still the result was no money, and another heavy 
fall in the four and five per cents. The project was 
modified to suit, as was supposed, the convenience of in- 
vestors, but to no purpose; and now there has appeared 
an announcement of a loan at 54 per cent. half payable 
in cash, and half in paper which has fallen to twelve 
per cent. discount under the influence of former operations 
-of the same character. Each advance in the offers of the 
Government merely lowers its credit without securing any 
adequate assistance. This is the infallible sign that it has 
reached the spendthrift’s critical stage when he is on the 
point of being excluded from the ordinary market. The six 
per cent. loan may be replaced by one at seven or eight, or 
some more ruinous rate ; and still, ifall analogy is to be relied 
on, the effect will be little else than to sink the value of the 
older stock yet further in the market. The last resource 
has indeed been tried, by notifying that this offer is posi- 
tively an ultimatum, and that if subscriptions are not forth- 
coming, the attempt to borrow in India will be given up, 
and the Home Government will be asked to raise another 
5,000,000/. in addition to the demand for 7,000,000/. which 
Lord Srantey is about to make upon the London market. 
Possibly this threat may bring Indian capitalists to terms. 
It is at least as probable that we shall soon see the Indian 
Secretary appealing to the House of Commons for permission 
to raise another loan. 

Where is this to end? A few months ago a certain 
class of financiers were loud in their outcry against 
effecting any loans for India in this country, even if the 
rates at Calcutta should rise to ten or twenty per cent. 
But what if borrowing from the natives should become im- 
possible on any terms?! We have come near to this stage 
already, and the notion of raising money for India exclusively 
in India may perhaps be dismissed as a policy already proved 
to be impossible. But the transfer of operations from Calcutta 
to London will but shift the difficulty and delay the catastrophe. 
As yet Indian debentures are nearly at par, but how much of 


this seeming credit is due to theintrinsic security of India, and 
how much to the expectation of ultimate support from the 
Consolidated Fund, is a problem not very easy to solve. It 
may be predicted with some confidence, that if the Indian 
Secretary finds himself compelled to provide for the whole 
deficit which may be annually expected in India for some 
years to come, he will find that the security of the Indian 
revenues alone will not long suffice to bring in money on 
the comparatively easy terms on which it may perhaps now 
be obtained in England. The descent of the financial 
position of the local Government will be followed (if the 
Indian revenues alone are to be relied on) by a similar, 
though possibly more gradual, declension of the credit of the 
Council here. And what will be the resource at last ? 
Will it not be the spendthrift’s last card—the rich uncle ? 
After struggling on for a year or two, in the vain hope of 
nursing resources which are hopelessly deficient, the Indian 
Minister will doat last what he ought to have done at first, 
and will tell Parliament the plain truth, that it has but this 
option before it—either to let India go, or to reinforce her 
credit and restore her revenues by a frank acknowledgment 
of the ultimate liability of the Imperial Exchequer. Mean- 
while, every year of delay will add to the burden, and the 
new six per cent. loans which may possibly be raised in the 
interval will be so many additional millstones about the neck 
of the Indian Administration. It is well to be wise even 
at the eleventh hour; but it is far better to be wise in 
time. If we are to help India, the time for doing so is the 
present, Bis dat qui cito dat. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND REFORM. 


i ye simple truth that the quantity of electoral power in 
the community can never by any expedient be increased 
or diminished, has often been insisted on in these columns, 
but it is wonderful how little it seems to be understood by 
those who have the strongest interest in understand- 
ing it. The existing constituencies are constantly addressed 
in language which implies that, unless they are absolutel 
disfranchised, they have nothing to lose by a Reform Bill 
If one may judge from the favourite metaphors of political 
agitators, the clectoral body is something like a large half-filled 
room into which a crowd of fresh guests may be invited, 
who, on taking their seats, will not the least incommode 
their neighbours who were there before them. Yet, 
in fact, you can no more invest a new class with 
the franchise without weakening the class previously in 
power, than you can make a plum-cake baked for twelve 
satisfy the appetite of twenty-four. If Tom and Jack are 
to occupy the ground on which Tom stood solitary before, 
Tom must be content to tuck in his elbows, and plant his 
feet close together. Electoral power may now, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be considered as distributed among the middle 
class in certain proportions. If you doubled the middle 
class, each voter would exercise exactly half the influence he 
enjoyed before. If you enfranchise the working class, who 
outnumber the class above as one hundred to one, the pro- 
portion exactly represents the loss of power to which the 
existing constituent body would be called upon to submit. 

It is as clear as any proposition can be that every Reform 
Bill involves a certain forfeiture of influence on the part of 
the middle classes. It is equally clear that a Bill like Mr. 
Bricut's would absolutely deprive them of the government 
of the country. To conceal this from them is mere disin- 
genuousness ; but it does not at all follow that, obeying their 
selfish interests, they are to resist every proposal of Reform. 
Admitted themselves to power by the concessions of its pre- 
vious depositaries, they are estopped from retaining it as a 
monopoly in theirhands, But before they relinquish the largest 


portion of theinfluence which they have hitherto exerted tothe ~ 


undoubted profit of the aggregate community, they are 
plainly entitled to know something of their proposed suc- 
cessors. Who can tell us anything about the working men ? 
Are they the mere dup2s of interested leaders, as men of Mr. 
Bricur's order invariably assure us when they have to con- 
tend with strikes and labour leagues? Are they anxious for 
nothing but relief from taxation—being, by the way, hardly 
taxed at all—as Mr. Buricur insists when it suits his object 
to sayso? Are they brimful of undeveloped energies, as Mr. 
Krxes.ey seems to think ; or ranning over with potential re- 
ligious unction, as our High-Church lady novelists insinuate in 
multitudinous single volumes? Do they believe in Mr, Exxest 
Jones as they believed in Mr. Fearcus O'Connor? Do they 
listen to such instructors as Mr. Hotyoaxke, as Lord SranLey 
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hinted to the House of Commons, not without some facts to 
back him? Everybody talks about them. Everybody 
praises them. Everybody has a string of epithets ready for 
them—*“ the hard toiled, intelligent, practical, independent 
“ working men of England.” But the basis of this gratui- 
tous eulogy is a nearly universal ignorance of their character 
and objects, varied only, in individual instances, by occasional 
and imperfect familiarity with a very small fraction of them. 
We are all in the dark ; and yet, in the midst of the dark- 
ness, we are asked to acquiesce in a change which will place 
everybody else at the mercy of the working men. For, as 
the Times truly observed the other day, the objection to pro- 
posals for the enfranchisement of the labourer is not so much 
that they lodge the suffrage in improper hands, as that they 
virtually withdraw political power from every other class ex- 
cept the one which is to be represented for the first time. <A 
small grocer may, for all we know, make a worse elector than 
a working carpenter; but then there is scarcely a single 
scheme for the enfranchisement of working carpenters which 
will not admit ten of them to the suffrage for one grocer. 
The savings-bank clause in the Government Bill must be 
excluded from this censure, and, so far, it is honourably 
distinguished from the suggestions of that miserable em- 
piricism which knows no machinery of reform except the 
indefinite lowering of the qualification for the franchise. It 
is, in fact, one of the simplest and most legitimate modes yet 
proposed for the admission of the best and most intelligent 
members of the working class within the electoral pale—an 
object which we have always regarded as among the most 
desirable that any Reform Bill could accomplish. 

It is difficult to pursue this line of argument without 
appearing to calumniate the working classes. Yet we do 
not calumniate any more than we eulogize. We simply pro- 
fess our ignorance—an ignorance which, we assert, extends 
to everybody else as well as ourselves. If there is one body 
in the kingdom which, more than another, seems to entertain 
an unfavourable opinion of those whom it is now considered 
insolent to style the lower orders, it is assuredly the 
House of Commons. The conception of a working man 
which recent Parliamentary legislation would lead one 
to form would, appear to be that of a child or a 
savage. The Licensing Acts, with their consequence in the 
odious monopoly of the brewers, are maintained because it 
seems that the labouring classes would naturally drink like 
beasts, but may be hindered from dving so by the restric- 
tion of the sale of liquor to one house in a street. The 
Forbes Mackenzie Act carries with it the double assump- 
tion that the Scottish operatives believe in nothing but the 
Sabbath, and that they would inevitably profane it, if they 
could, by stupifying themselves with whisky. The Ten 
Hours Act assumes that the artisans of the North cannot 
be trusted to make a free bargain with their employers 
as to their labour, which is their most precious 
possession. The Savings Banks proceed on the hypothesis 
that, when they have accumulated capital, they cannot be 
trusted to invest it without exceptional facilities. The legis- 
lation on Friendly Societies implies that they have not wit 
or forethought enough to frame a contract of partnership. 
And this astonishing picture of bestiality, improvidence, and 
silliness has been deliberately sketched by Parliament. It 
is not our handiwork. We think much of it libellous. But 
what are we to say to a political assembly, which, if it 
takes a fancy to the first factious combination which the 

ed of office may suggest, is capable of allowing the mul- 
titude it has thus calumniated to swamp and supersede that 
middle class oligarchy which has given us, on the whole, the 
‘best government in the world ! 


THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY. 


fe promise of a Congress on the affairs of Italy, 
and the excitement of the party struggle of the last 
week, have for the moment driven away all thought 
about the condition of the Navy, which is, after all, a more 
momentous affair for us than even a change of Ministry or 
an Italian war. The flattering way in which the French 
Press has noticed the extent of our ship-building resources 
may tempt some to think that the urgency of the case has 
been exaggerated, and that a nation which can talk of build- 
ing and converting six-and-twenty large ships in a single 

ear may safely go to sleep, and let the Admiralty jog on in 
its old do-nothing way till another hint of war shall again 
open our eyes to the deficiencies of the fleet. But we have 
had enough of delusions already to warn us of the necessity 


for systematic labour. The Débats may affect to believe 
that Sir Jonn Paxrnoton was laughing at the public when 
he dwelt on the superior force of the French line-of-battle 
fleet to our own ; and there is happily a grain of truth at the 
bottom of its statement, that all the other dockyards of the 
world would be unable to perform the task which our Ad- 
miralty has undertaken for the coming year. But English 
critics are bound to regard such facts from a point of view 
very different from that which presents itself to the writer 
of a leading article in a Parisian paper. A Frenchman con- 
siders—and just now is quite right to consider—the French 
and English navies as comparable on tolerably equal terms, 
and is filled with uneasy admiration of the magnitude of the 
resources on which we are able to draw. That England is 
without a rival, even in France, when she seriously turns 
her attention to the increase of her navy, is, we are glad to 
believe, true enough; but for us it is not sufficient to boast 
of resources which we have neglected to use, or even to 
content ourselves with maintaining the most powerful fleet 
in Europe. The old standard of comparison was vastly 
different. Our Boards of Admiralty, in NeEtson’s days, 
measured the strength which they thought requisite for the 
English fleet, not against one Power, but against the whole 
force which any possible combination could bring against us. 
And when we consider the vast demands which war would 
make upon our ships in every quarter of the globe, and our 
absolute dependence on naval superiority for immunity from 
attack, the lofty ambition which was indulged in this 
matter half a century ago may appear a wiser, a safer, and 
even a more economical policy than that which would aim 
at nothing more than a bare superiority to any single rival. 
When the vessels which as yet exist only on paper shall 
have been completed, there will remain much to be done to 
restore the supremacy which England ought to possess. 
If, as the Débats declares, we can build as fast as all other 
countries put together, we ought to keep a proportionate 
superiority in the numbers of our fleet. We believe the truth 
to be that the present capacity of the dockyards is very far 
from justifying the hyperbolic language of the French 
newspapers, and that if more ships are the first necessity, 
more slips and larger docks are almost as much required. 
But however the fact may be, the possibility of producing a 
respectable fleet a year after war may have broken out isa 
poor substitute for actual ships. The only safe policy for 
England is to have a fleet, not only unrivalled, but unap- 
proached ; and the comparatively small increase of expendi- 
ture from which so much is expected in the course of the next 
twelve months shows that this is at least as practicable now as 
it was when steam was unknown, and first-rates were of 
smaller tonnage than a modern frigate. French critics have 
not been slow to discover the real cause of the comparative 
declineof our naval power. The Constitutionned calls attention 
to a fact which is more deserving of consideration here than 
the real or affected admiration of the Debats. The contrast 
between our alternating fits of supineness and energy and the 
steady progress of our neighbours is not at all eredit- 
able to our system. If we are inclined to pride ourselves 
on our power of turning out a powerful fleet of new 
vessels in a single year, we ought not to forget the cause 
which has rendered such extraordinary activity necessary. 
As the Constitutionnel, with exceptional veracity, remarks, 
the transformation of the French fleet has gone on regularly 
since the launch of the first steam liner, without feverish 
anxiety and without intermission. As a necessary conse- 
quence, the work has been done well and cheaply. We, on 
the contrary, have been lying on our oars till we were almost 
outstripped by France, and are now compelled to do in one 
year, at greater expense, and with less efficiency, the work 
which ought to have been spread over two or three at least. 
Spasms of activity, following long intervals of lethargy, are bad 
enough in any department, but in the business of the dock- 
yards they are especially mischievous, and it is this which con- 
stitutes the real vice of the existing organization. The secresy 
of the Admiralty administration, and its subordination to po- 
litical and party exigencies, are the most certain means that 
could be devised for preventing the steady development of the 
Navy. If a Chancellor of the Exchequer finds it difficult 
to secure a surplus, he has only to put a little pressure on 
the Admiralty, and all comes right. A few ships of the line, 
for which orders have been issued, may never be built, but 
the House of Commons knows nothing of the contrivance 
by which the expenditure has been kept down, until the ac- 
cumulated deficiencies of years are suddenly proclaimed, and 
an unprecedented vote is asked for the construction of vessels 
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which ought to have been long since afloat. This is just the 
present position of affairs, and the surest way to prevent the 
possibility of its recurrence is to keep the country always 
informed of the real state and progress of the Navy, by some 
such means as Lord CiarEeNnce Pacer suggested. 

When the decision is made to rest with the House of 
Commons, we have no fear that the Navy will be starved 
for want of means, or that the money voted will be allowed, 
as heretofore, to run to waste. There may be, and probably 
are, many defects in the internal arrangements of the Admi- 
ralty; but we are convinced that publicity in all that con- 
cerns the management of the dockyards will do more than 
anything else to supply a remedy, and the unusual openness 
with which Sir Jonn Paxrnearon has revealed the secrets of 
the Board is the strongest testimony to the soundness of this 
opinion. But as yet no step has been taken to secure for 
the future the same frankness which, in a time of especial 
difficulty, the Admiralty has been compelled to assume. 
Without a definite change of system, a relapse into the old 
habits of mystery and indolence may be predicted with as 
much certainty as the fluctuations of party or the vicissitudes 
of commerce. The navy ought not to be dependent on 
temporary bursts of panic or enthusiasm, and if the informa- 
tion which is now only vouchsafed on great emergencies were 
steadily and regularly laid before the public, we should have a 
guarantee against supineness which experience has proved that 
the present constitution of the Admiralty does not supply. The 
improved prospects of a peaceful solution to the Italian im- 
broglio afford no ground for relaxing our efforts to restore 
the navy to a proper condition. The ships of France will 
not cease to exist because the Emperor dreads an encounter 
with Germany ; and the history of a single year is sufficient 
to show how easily and unexpectedly occasions of quarrel 
may arise. It is in peace rather than in war that a 
prudent nation will accumulate the materials of defence. 
Ships built in a hurry are certain to decay with correspond- 
ing rapidity ; and if we are ever to get the full value of our 
expenditure, it will only be when we imitate the example 
of France, and prefer steady and continous work to 
intermittent fits of activity which produce now a 
fleet of gunboats, and now a squadron of first-rates, with 
marvellous rapidity, but always a year or two too late. 
It will be much to be regretted if either foreign or domestic 
politics should divert the House of Commons from the de- 
termination which it has recently shown to secure to itself 
the constant supervision of the Admiralty, and above all, of 
the ship-building department. For, until the veil of secrecy 
which has hitherto shielded the administrators of the navy 
from prying curiosity shall have been permanently removed, 
there will be no safeguard against the perpetual recurrence 
of a suddenly-discovered necessity for the “reconstruction of 
“ the British Navy.” 


EARLY RISING. 


{en are different sets of people who get up early without 
much difficulty. There is the whole population of Malvern, 
who live under the domination of bathing-men and women—there 
are veterans of both sexes who have made campaigns in hot 
climates, and cannot lie in bed after a certain hour—there are 
very busy people who cannot grind their millstone satisfactorily 
unless they are at work either very early or very late, and whom 
the doctor and indigestion persuade into working as soon as the 
sun is up. There are also people who cannot get up early— 
ople whose line of business or whose social duties require them 
ap oe up late at night, or whose constitution positively cannot 
stand the strain which undoubtedly attends early rising until 
habit has become a second nature. We do not address either 
of those classes. But a large majority of our readers have it, we 
should imagine, entirely in their own power to choose whether 
they shall get up early or not. We invite them to consider the 
moral problem which is involved in deciding between getting up 
and lying in bed. Extremes are of course out of the question. 
We do not speak of lying in bed till noon, or getting up in the 
middle of the night. Let us put the point in its most moderate, 
and therefore most practical Let us that those 
whom we are addressing habitually get up at eight, and breakfast 
at nine. Is it worth their while to force themselves to get up at 
seven, and thus have a spare hour before breakfast ? 

There are so many proverbs, instances, and examples in favour 
of early rising, and good books recommend it so incessantly, and 
yet so few well-meaning people practise it, that there is evidently 
something to be said on the other side. Perhaps young people 
ouyht not to know it, but there is a good deal to be said against 
getting up early. In the first place, most people who chance to get 
up unusually early find that there is nothing to do when they 
are dressed. It is true that if the morning happens to be one of 
those few mornings in the year when there is no mist, or frost, or 


cold wind, and if they can get their boots, they may take a walk. 
But this is only exceptional. The mornings when it is pleasant 
to take an hour’s walk before breakfast in the country are not so 
many as is imagined by London poets who get up late. Then, if 
the early riser stays in doors, he or she is plainly given to 
understand by the servants that so unexpected an appearance is 
obtrusive and uncailed for. There is no room to go to, no fire, 
nothing dusted. And the state of things is even worse than 
nothing ; for not only is there no fire, but the fire has to be lit, 
and the grate to be cleaned, which is asingularly cold, black, 
and disheartening process. Not a are the things not dusted, 
but they are going to be dusted. The very chair you sit on has 
to be groomed, the books you attempt to open will be swept off, 
the pone you begin to unfold and examine will be tidied. It is 
true that you may stay in your bed-room and read, but then 
you have to stifle the ardent desire which early rising is sure to 
promote for instant movement and a change of air. Often, too, 
there are physical inconveniences. The early riser, if not tor- 
mented with a consequent headache, is often troubled with a 
feeling of sleepiness and heaviness through the latter part of the 
day ; and as far as time goes, he is apt to lose afterwards much 
more, while he in some way or other compensates himself 
for his activity, than he gained by the extra hour we are supposing 
him to have had in the early morning. But frequently the worst 
of all the trials of early rising is its moral effect. The early riser is 
haunted through the day with an exuberant feeling of conscious 
goodness. The day on which he has performed the feat is not, 
he thinks, like any ordinary day, nor he like ordinary people 
who merely come down to breakfast. He has an uneasy convie- 
tion that he ought to act up to his own new-born sublimity of 
character, and to let his light shine before his friends and rela- 
tions. People, therefore, who get up early are not generally in 
a pleasant frame of mind, either for themselves or others. ‘They 
are too high-pitched for their own tranquillity ; and if at break- 
fast there is one of the party more cross and intractable than 
the rest, it will be probably the early riser. His or her petulance 
is simply owing to a mixture of sleepiness, hunger, and moral 
self-approval. 

There is, undeniably, something also to be urged in favour of 
early rising. Ifthe spare hour can be turned to serious profit, 
so much the better. Coming at the beginning of the day, it finds 
the mind tranquil, sanguine, and fresh. The time it gives is 
likely to be free from interruptions, and the good effect of the 
study will tell more powerfully when it has, as it were, the whole 
day in its grasp, than if it were merely slipt in among the other 
thoughts and occupations of busier hours. Health, too, is said to 

rofit by early rising ; and so many people have stated this as a 
act that it may perhaps be taken for granted. Perhaps also 
the objections to early rising may too exclusively rest on excep- 
tional cases. It is true that a chance visitor in a strange house 
may find early rising inconvenient, and if he will persist in the 
experiment, cannot perhaps do anything better than skulk in his 
evening boots into a corner of the conservatory where, provided 
he is not afraid of the gardener, he may sit at peace and wish him- 
self in bed. But we ought, it may be said, to think chiefly of those 
who are in their own houses and can do as they please, and who 
can, if they please,secure a fire and quiet at as early an hour as they 
like. This is perhaps going rather too far on the other side; for, 
practically, the younger members of families, who alone, for the 
most part, interest themselves in moral problems, can seldom com- 
mand so much comfort as this. Butlet us take a favourable case. 
Suppose young persons can get such an amount of comfort, if they 
get up, as will secure them from dwelling only on the discomfort 
they suffer. Suppose they have strength of mind to occu 
themselves when they are up, and supposing they do not pay the 
penalty of their alacrity in subsequent lassitude—is it worth 
while to get up? The advantages and disadvantages are, we 
think, so nearly balanced that it cannot be said to be worth while 
to make the effort unless it is worth while to make it simply 
because it is an effort. We have thus worked round to the 
great | -woamaoe whether, under any circumstances, it is expedient 
to do disagreeable things simply Locus they are disagreeable. 

By some persons, and especially by lady-novelists, it is repre- 
sented asa necessary step to excellence that every one should pass 
through self-imposed trials. In fiction, these trials are of two 
kinds. They are either of the sublimeand exceptional sort, or 
they are of the ordinary, small, daily sort. One class of novelists 
delights to draw a heroine who nobly but unnecessarily gives up 
her lover and her happiness, and retires into a grand, melancholy, 
and voluntary solitude. The other class paints the deta 
of domestic life, and the heroine is for ever finding out something 
she does not like to do, and making herself doit. On the other 
hand, some masculine writers venture to lay down the broad 
rule that all self-imposed trials are absurd. A writer, for instance, 
in a monthly periodical lately spoke of this very subject of 
early rising, and decided that it was absurd to get up, or to 
make others get up, before getting up was necessary ac- 
cording to the conventional standard. As between these 
extreme disputants, we confess we incline more nearly to the 
latter. For if a self-imposed and unnecessary trial is of a very 
large and grand sort, it is generally a mistake, and a foolish, 
presumptuous mistake. We are bound to accept the blessings 
that Heaven sends us, and not reject them on the plea that it is 
grand to pass boldly through the trial involved in the renuncia- 
tion. And if we come to small trials, the difficulty is to know 
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when to stop. The whole mind of the persons who advocate 
this minor discipline seems wrapt up in the oflice of polishing 
up little moral pins and needles, and running them into the most 
tender part of their skins. Ifa thing is a matter of indifference, 
it is nonsensical to treat it asa matter of importance. Supposing 
people like an gs best if it is boiled soft, it is surely silly 
that they should have it boiled hard in order to develope their 
character. And yet this is the process recommended by precept 
and example in many lady’s novels, especially in those written ten 
or twelve years ago. Metaphorically speaking, the heroines are 
always taught to ask the cook to boil the eggs till they are black, and 
the only wonder is that they are allowed to stop there, and are not 
encouraged to eat the shells too. The habit of mind thus 
fostered is very wretched and very unprofitable. The force of 
character is sapped by these useless demands on it. It might be 
an extra credit to a traveller that he should get safely to the end 
of his journey although he has insisted on putting peas in his 
shoes; but as a matter of fact, he will either not get there at all 
or will have crippled himself for life on the way. 


Still, self-control is everything in character,and we shrink 
from saying that self-control should not sometimes be exercised 
on occasions voluntarily chosen. Self-control is, in the modern 
world, what asceticism was in the medieval world. For us in 
England at least, asceticism is a thing of the past. We are now 
in the middle of Lent, and if any one wishes to appreciate the 
change which has come over us in the lapse of centuries, let him 
contrast the Lent of the middle ages with the Lent of modern 
England. It is not merely that asceticism is thought to be out 
of keeping with our climate and habits of diet, but we actually 
disapprove of the principle. Of course there are a. even in 
these days, who try to keep Lent as nearly as they can after a 
medieval pattern, and their resolution and sincerity ought to 
make them be mentioned always with the greatest respect. But 
for the great bulk of Church people, Lent, as a period of pro- 
tracted asceticism, has simply no existence whatever. But we 
should all be sunk in the slough of contented enjoyment if there 
had not risen up in the modern world the néw feeling of indi- 
vidual self-control. To enjoy, but to enjoy moderately, is the 
aim, the very difficult aim, of existing society. Each individual, 
free, in a great degree, from the guidance and criticism of his 
neighbour, is to decide where for him the limits of moderation 
are to be fixed. Now, just as in the days of asceticism it was 
found that the ascetic habit gained by observing periods of 
extra severity, so probably the power of self-control would 
be strengthened by occasionally exercising it where there 
was no absolute call todo so. This is all a matter of individual 
taste, feeling, and experience. But for those who think such a 
course expedient, there could not, perhaps, be any better exercise 
of such self-control than that of early rising. It is not too small 
and peddling, for it gives an accession of time that may be spent 
seriously and profitably, and it imparts, for the moment at least, 
vigour and freshness to the body, while its discomforts are suffi- 
cient to render it an act of some resolution to encounter them. It 
is free, so far as any human act can be free, from the subtleties of 
casuistry;and it attracts little attention, and is not liable, like insist- 
ing on eating very hard eggs, to be misinterpreted. Any one who 
decides on subjecting himself to an occasional Lenten strictness 
of self-control could not, we may venture to suggest, do better 
than get up for a week at six o’clock. 


THREE FINE SPEECHES. 


HERE is a well-known passage in one of Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays, in which he insists that the faculty most valuable to 
an English statesman is that of uttering without premeditation 
arguments which shall produce in the minds of an excited 
audience a conviction capable of enduring from midnight to the 
adjournment of the House of Commons. The growing attach- 
ment to early hours and debates of several days has, it must be 
owned, rather tended to depreciate this quality of ready audacity 
which formerly went so far to make a first-rate speaker. A man 
who knows that his opponents may quietly meditate over a ver- 
batim report of his speech all day, and then walk down to the 
House to answer it in the evening, is likely to grow much more 
measured and deliberate in his oratory than if these opponents 
had to depend upon their memories and soungiiteds alone. 
Modern improvements in reporting have enabled members of 
Parliament to combine some attention to public business with a 
very moderate degree of personal presence in or near West- 
minster. Perhaps the voting-papers intended for the conve- 
nience of constituents might be adopted, with general consent, 
by representatives, who would thus be enabled to perform their 
Parliamentary duties without that absence from their provincial 
homes which Royal Speeches usually treat somewhat as an evil 
to be happily remedied by a prorogation. 

If this practice of speaking rather to the reporters than to the 
House should extend itself, as probably it will, the audience will 
certainly lose as much as the readers gain. The error of putting 
too much thought into a discourse will spread from the pulpit to 
the green benches, and the impatience of debates will become as 

eneral as thatconfessed by the hearersof sermons. If thespecches 
Salivered on the side of Government on Monday and ‘Tuesday 
evenings had been less premeditated and artificial than they were, 
we should feel it to be a disloyalty to art to criticise them as 
strictly as published essays. But Lord Stanley is, and probably 


values himself on being, pre-eminently an industrious man, and it 
isfair to judge any speech of his witha severity that would scarcely 
be applicable to the unstudied eloquence of his father. Again, 
Sir ih B. Lytton has been throughout life a most laborious culti- 
vator of every talent he received from Heaven, and he would 
probably consider it something like a sin to speak off-hand to- 
night if he had the option of reserving and preparing himself 
until to-morrow. It is perfectly fair to read and read again 
before criticising what has been so carefully elaborated before 
delivery. And as regards the Solicitor-General, if he does not 
feel able to rely upon his great powers and constant practice in 
speaking, but must needs fortify himself with scraps from Han- 
sard, he cannot complain if censure should be as deliberate as 
the speech upon which it is pronounced. 

Looking at these three speeches merely as specimens of ora- 
torical art, our admiration cannot be withheld from the dexterity 
they display in dealing with those troublesome “ working classes” 
of which we hear so much in all debates upon reform. 
Stanley, somehow or other, had managed, before he took office, 
to acquire a reputation for democratic tendencies, which some 
persons thought must inevitably show themselves in the produc- 
tion, by his father’s Government, of a most comprehensive mea- 
sure of enfranchisement. This anticipation has not been fulfilled ; 
but still Lord way | appears anxious, so far as words will go, 
to preserve to himself the reputation of being a friend to the 
“working classes.” He therefore expresses his desire to speak 
with all respect of them, and if he cannot but admit that a large 
portion of them are unable to read and write, that, he says, is the 
fault not of themselves, bat of those abovethem. This, perhaps, 
is as happy a bid for popularity with the masses as an ambitious 
young aristocrat ever contrived to make. We give Lord Stanley 
all due credit for his most successful stroke of flattery. ‘To want 
reading and writing, he further says, is no fault, though it may 
be a disqualification. Civil Service Examiners—if very civil— 
would perhaps say the same thing to disappointed candidates. 
Honest Dogberry considered that these accomplishments came 
by nature, and Lord Stanley seems to think that the want of 
them may also be most properly ascribed to nature, or at least 
to birth. But let us suppose that, under the encouragement 
of Lord Stanley and other autumnal lecturers at mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, these ‘‘ working classes,” supplying the neglect of those 
above them, have taught themselves what a public speaker in un- 
enlightened times once called the three B's. By the first two 
they are, on Lord Stanley’s admission, qualified for the franchise, 
and by the third they are enabled to appreciate the numerical 
arguments of Mr. Bright. Of course all itinerantZlords and 
members of Parliament go into ecstasies at this improvement of 
intellectual wastes, and if compliments on platforms could satisfy 
our ‘ working classes,” it wee be very well. But if, in virtue 
of the reading and writing, they demand the franchise of which 
arithmetic enables them to caleulate the value, what will the 
noble and right honourable friends of progress find to answer 
to them? Lord Stanley and Sir E. B. Lytton have said very 
plainly that England has of late years been governed, and on 
the whole well governed, by the middle classes. Both speakers, 
with abundant emphasis, and the Colonial Secretary really with 
unusual fire and eloquence, have called upon these middle classes 
to rally and defend their existing hold upon the powers of govern- 
ment. We donot doubt that these spirited passages will have 
good effect, especially in the event of a dissolution. Neither do 
we in the least question that the gentle manipulation of these 
distinguished orators will produce excellent results with that 
—_— of the working classes which, appreciating as it does Mr. 

olyoake, is also capable of understanding Lord Stanley. But 
what, we should like to know, would be the consequence 
if these three speeches should happen to be deliberately 
perused by any member of either class who might be 
capable of the unusual mental exertion which is vulgarly de- 
scribed as “putting this and that together.” The working 
classes, we presume, are not likely to become less numerous 
either by learning to read and write, or by facilitating certain 
occult proceedings of Chancellors of the Exchequer by depositin 
largely in savings-banks. If their numbers remain endinlaiel 
the effect of their votes must be the same, whether the institute 
and the savings bank, or the public-house and the pawnbroker’s 
shop, be their daily haunts. It would therefore seem that the 
middle classes, if duly alive to the warnings so eloquently ad- 
dressed to them, should in self-defence discourage mental im- 
provement in all beneath their own level. They ought to cease 
subscribing to schools and libraries, and to promote in every way 
unthrift and riot among their dependents, and this upon the 
plain principle of self-interest which warns an American slave- 
owner against developing the intellect of his slaves. We do not 
mean to say that this monstrous doctrine is really held by the 
party to which these orators belong, or even by the orators 
themselves. It is only a curious and unexpected result obtained 
from a comparison of three speeches which were intended only 
to attack enemies, and not to be consistent with themselves or 
with each other. 

If, by the power of imagination, we could actually realize to 
ourselves the feelings and wishes of these “working classes,” 
some settlement of this nightmare question of the franchise might 
perhaps be possible. According to Lord Stanley, the “ philo- 
sophical speculations of an unpopular character” which emanate 
from Mr. Holyoake, and “ an earnest sympathy with the cause 


of democratic institutions” in all parts of Europe, are much in 
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favour with that portion of those classes which most ardently 
desires to possess votes. If we were to describe these aspirants 
for the franchise as partisans of atheism and anarchy, Mr. Holy- 
oake and Mr. Mazzini might perhaps complain, but not, we 
believe, with much ground of justice. Such, it seems, are the 
views and sympathies of those labouring men who really wish 
for votes, while those among them who are tolerant of the reign 
of God in heaven and of Emperors and Kings on earth do not 
care much more about the franchise than if they belonged to the 
middle classes and lived in Finsbury. But Lord Stanley’s 
strength, it must be owned, does not lie in the forcible expression 
of his feelings, and even the philosophical mechanic awakens in 
him only atame enthusiasm. Let us hear, then, Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Is he afraid of the working man? Certainly not. On the contrary, 
he is proud of him, ‘“‘whether he be the simple village peasant, with 
his homely virtues, or that more agitated, but amid all his faults, 
that noble human being, the skilled mechanic of our manufactur- 
ing towns.” There is in this passage a sublime height of art 
that was not attained without long and careful practice. Sir E. 
B. Lytton has often assisted at agricultural meetings where they 

raise a labourer and give him a sovereign for bringing up a 

amily upon nine shillings a week wages, and at last he has grown 
so skilful that he can praise a man without giving him anything 
at all. Surely the peasant of homely virtues, or that noble 
human being who has a thirst for knowledge, and perhaps is at 
this moment reading Hugene Aram, will feel that the franchise 
were better refused by Sir E. B. Lytton than granted by Lord 
John Russell. Surely he will be content with ‘dreams of a 
political Utopia,” | will not press his claim to interfere with 
the destinies of England. It is one thing to admire an intellec- 
tual shoemaker and another to give him a vote, just as pumping 
up enthusiasm and drawing cheques on behalf of the Italian 
exiles are entirely different operations. We cannot say that our 
own strong objections to such a wholesale admission of working 
men to the franchise as would deprive of all real electoral power 
the classes above them, at all reconcile us to a hollow and in- 
sincere cant which is far more likely to stimulate than to appease 
dangerous and revolutionary demands. 

But in the art of persuading hungry men to accept praise 
instead of pudding, we find the Solicitor-General even a greater 
master than Sir E. B. Lytton. He is asked, he says, why he 
cannot trust the working classes. The answer which he gives 
unhesitatingly is that he trusts them fully—he trusts their loyalty 
and patriotism. But because he trusts them, is that a reason why 
he should give them votes? An honourable member here ejacu- 
lated “Oh.” We are ourselves so confounded at the marvellous 
audacity of the orator, that it is almost the only comment we 
can, at the first moment, offer. Silence in the presence ofa 
masterpiece of art is perhaps the most fitting criticism. It is asked, 
in aesihen part of the same surprising speech, how thoroughgoing 
demagogues could have come to an agreement with Lord John 
Russell. Perhaps they did it upon the principle hitherto 
held to be a sound one, that half a loafis better than no bread. 
The Solicitor-General tells the starving mechanic in effect that 
no bread is better than half a loaf; and this he asserts with so 
much confidence that one has to collect one’s faculties, and make 
a great mental effort before doubting it. The working classes 
sometimes happen to be out of work, and dependent, until better 
times, upon tt alata who will give them credit. If the 
Solicitor-General kept a chandler’s shop in a large town, and 
were to answer John Thompson’s application to be — with 
necessaries by saying, “I trust John Thompson, I have in 
fact the very highest opinion of John Thompson’s industry, 
intelligence, and sobriety, but as to selling him goods on 
credit, that is quite another matter,” we fear that no rhe- 
torical ornament could conceal the truth, that under these 
circumstances John Thompson and his family must starve unless 
the shop on the other side of the street should prove more ac- 
commodating. No doubt, if words could supply the place of 
things, the firm to which Sir Hugh Cairns belongs might com- 
mand a very large trade, for a more brilliant and tastefully 
arranged assortment never tempted the fancy of a customer. 
Lord Stanley, for instance, is combating the argument that 
a working man may want to draw out his deposit from the 
savings-bank, and thus would lose his vote. In just the 
same way, he says, a man may be obliged to give up his rol. 
house, and therefore all these tangible qualifications may be 
proved to be equally unsubstantial. But the fact that under 
the English climate a house is more necessary to existence 
than a deposit at a bank appears to have escaped his notice. 
Then, again, he asks, if you are to insist on residence in boroughs, 
why should you not exact it in counties also? The answer is, 
that the Chandos clause only requires the occupation of “lands 
or tenements.” Now, in the latitude of these islands, sleepin 
in a field, even with the gate shut, is dangerous to health, an 
the definition of a tenement quoted by Lord John Russell does 
not specify that it must have a roof and walls. A tenement, in 
legal language, is that which you can hold, and not that which 
will hold you. These, it may be said, are minute and captious 
criticisms which would not occur to one who had to follow the 

aker in the debate, and so, perhaps, they are. For our own 
part we should not like Lord Stanley less if he were a little 
more open to them. Speaking, as the vulgar have it, “like a 
rint-book,” is a fine thing ; but the highest results of ambitious 
industry will never rival the divine gift of unpremeditated elo- 
quence, 


AUSTRIAN ITALY. 


s* article in Bentley’s Quarterly Review gives an excellent 
account of Austrian Lombardy, contains much new infor- 
mation, and is evidently written from a long and intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants. Nothing 
is more difficult than to get at the facts respecting Lombardy. 
The Austrians never write; how should they? Officials may 
not, and other men dare not. Nor is it easy to believe implicitly 
in the statements of Italians about the rich provinces which they 
can never speak of without regretting that treatieshave given them 
to foreigners. There is nothing like the evidence of an English- 
man for other Englishmen to trust to. It is not only that he is 
likely to be impartial, but we can generally rely on his having 
wished to arrive at the kind of truth we think valuable, and on 
his having adopted the canons of evidence which we think satis- 
factory. The author of the article we refer to has put before 
him exactly the questions which every Englishman who takes 
interest in the subject at all wishes to have answered. He dis- 
cusses how the Lombards are off, how they are governed, and how 
they are disposed to the governing Power. us, although the 
article is not exactly political, it supplies good and available 
materials for considering the real position of Austria in Italy. 
The Italian Provinces of Italy are marked by three distinct 
zones of elevation, climate, and cultivation. he region that 
lies nearest the Alps is the region of wine and chesnuts, of 
mag roprietors, and of a very frugal, painstaking popu- 
ation. The produce, however, is inadequate to support the 
consumers, and life is only maintained by the migration of a 
large portion of the inhabitants. During the summer, some 
to reap the harvest in the plains, or as shepherds to dwell in the 
upper onaaypae In winter, others find employment in the towns, 
and a large number go forth annually on a distant and a pro- 
tracted, though nota permanent emigration. The middle region 
between the mountains and the plains is the region of silk and 
wheat. The chief feature in the landscape consists in the 
round-headed pollarded mulberries that are ordinarily the source 
of so much wealth, but have in recent years stretched their 
long lines over the country almost in vain, owing to a disease in 
the silkworm, that kills the animal before it commences to spin 
the cocoon. The land is generally productive, but the metayer 
system of tenancy which prevails tends greatly to limit the 
amount of production. The third region is that of the irrigated 
plains of the Po, rich in rice cultivation and dairy farming. Here 
the land is divided into large farms, held, for the most part, by 
men of capital and education. Unfortunately, the peed nad of 
the labouring class is far inferior to that of the same class in 
other parts of the territory, owing principally to the damp and 
malaria to which they are exposed. Taken, however, as a whole, 
Austrian Italy is a region of great wealth for all classes, and 
its natural advantages have been aided by the exertions of man 
ee century after century. It is difficult to say how far we 
should have to go back in history if we were to trace the be- 
ginning of the vast network of irrigation which has brought so 
much wealth to cultivators, but which has exposed the districts 
to the great and continued danger arising from the rivers being 
necessarily elevated to a height much above the adjacent plain. 
Probably most English readers will be surprised to hear that 
Austrian Italy has a political constitution that contains at least 
the germ of liberal government. The municipal institutions of 
Rome, which took so deep a hold of Italy, still retain a dim 
shadow of their former selves. But although at every period of 
Italian history some sort of local jurisdiction and municipal 
administration has been preserved in portions of Lombardy and 
Venice, yet the existing system of local self-government is due 
to the Austrians. It was organized about a century ago, and is 
based on the existence of communes. Under a Viceroy, residi 
alternately at Milan and at Venice, the chief civil authority is 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governors, one of whom is permanently 
established in each of those cities. Lombardy mat Venice are 
divided, the first into nine, the second into eight, provinces, each 
presided over by a Delegate. These in turn are subdivided 
into districts, each with a commi nearly equivalent 
to a French sous-prefet, and the districts into communes, 
which vary greatly in extent and importance. The affairs of the 
commune are regulated by an assembly composed of all male 
adults, and therepresentativesof women orminors, being theowners 
of real property within the commune. In the larger communes, 
however, where there are over 300 owners having a right to vote, 
the assembly is <\ append byacouncil. The business of the repre« 
sentative assembly or council is to elect parish officers, and to 
sanction and control the expenditure of parish funds. All that 
is done is subject to the veto of the Delegate of the province, 
but except in cases of positive illegality, the Government autho- 
rities very rarely interfere with the local bodies. There are also 
rovincial assemblies meeting at the chief city of each province. 
These bodies have, however, only five or six members, and their 
chief duty is to give advice i administrative questions arising 
in the province which have been specially referred to them for 
this purpose. The nearest approach to representative govern- 
ment is to be found in the Central oie. established by 
the Emperor Francis in 1815, suspended in 1848, and recalled 
to activity in 1857. They include one representative for each 
city and two for each province, and meet at Milan and Venice, 
respectively, for two or three days in each month. The members 
are chosen by the Government, but there is said to be a sincere 
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desire to secure competent men. The main function of the Central 
Assemblies is to advise the Lieutenant-Governors of Milan and 
Venice, and they determine the amount and the distribution of a 
large portion of the local expenditure, and in their collective 
capacity these bodies have the right to communicate directly to 
the Sovereign the wants and desires of the people. ‘ However 
incomplete,” says the writer of the article in Bentley’s Review, 
‘‘may be the measure of political liberty secured to the people of 
Venetian Lombardy, in regard either to local administration or 
national representation, it is mere ignorance or wilful misrepre- 
sentation to talk in the same breath of the Governments of 
Naples and Austrian Italy.” 

‘the inhabitants of Austrian Italy have at least as near an 
approach to self-government as falls to the lot of the inhabitants 
of most great Continental States. And what are the exceptional 
hardships of which they have to complain? It would be very 
desirable if criminal justice, which is administered tolerably 
fairly, were also administered publicly, and if the press were 
allowed a little more freedom. But in these matters the Italians 
have no more, or little more, to complain of than the Austrians 
themselves. What they are really entitled to consider a peculiar 
grievance is that the proportion of direct taxation imposed on them 
is much more onerous than that borne by the rest of the Empire. 
There has been, since 1849, an addition of one-third to the previous 
amount of direct taxation, and even before that time the Italians 
were subject to a disproportionately heavy taxation. The writer of 
the article estimates the present tax as amounting to 25 percent. 
upon the ordinary receipts of the land, and as the calculation is 
based on the annual value of the land, the tax falls especially heavy 
on the peasant proprietors ; for while a landlord who lets his land 
has only to pay on the rental he receives, the small proprietor who 
cultivates his own land pays on the amount he earns, without 
deducting the cost of his subsistence. And this excess of direct 
taxation leads to a new excess of taxation under another head. 
‘There is a heavy tax on the transmission of real property, whether 
by way of sale, gift, or inheritance; and as the amount of this 
tax is fixed by reference to the amount paid in direct taxation on 
the property transferred, the cost of transmission is so much in- 
creased, that whereas on the transfer of a piece of land worth 
rool. a year, there would be paid 48/. 10s. in any other part of 
the Austrian empire, there is paid in Lombardo- Venetia 87/. 10s. 
With the exception, however, of the incidence of the direct taxa- 
tion on the peasant proprietors, none of the hardships of which 
Ttalians complain fall on the poor. The poor man has, indeed, 
much to be grateful for to the Austrian Gavernestet. He has 
education, medicine, and cheap justice provided for him; and in 
the Assembly of the Commune be can make himself heard, and 
give his vote as freely and powerfully as a rich man. The writer 
of this article says that a long experience of the country con- 
vinces him that there is no disaffection or dislike towards Austria 
on the part of the working classes. They sometimes complain 
of the Italian gentry, but they have never a word to say against 
Austria. 

But among all except the poorer classes the feeling of discon- 
tent is so perfectly unanimous, and the hostility to Austria so 
rooted, that the writer, who is not only fair, but friendly to 
Austria, thinks that Austria must and ought to cease to hold 
Ttaly as a conquered country. Neither time nor good oflices ap- 

car to produce the slightest effect in mitigating this ill-feeling. 
Milan,which, except for seventy years after the peace of Constance, 
viever enjoyed independence, and which owes to Austria the best 
and most liberal government that it ever possessed from the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle till the French Revolution, is at this day more 
hostile to the Government than the Venetians. ‘The un- 
answerable argument,” says the writer, “against the continu- 
ance of Austrian rule is to be found, not in the groundless 
accusation that the Government is wilfully unjust or oppressive, 
but in the fact that it is not, or does not feel itself to be, strong 
enough to adopt those measures by which alone the contentment 
of its subjects could be secured.” A more liberal system of ad- 
ministration, and the gradual substitution of Italian for German 
officials, might make the Lombards eontented, but Austria thinks 
the experiment too dangerous. 

So far we have had to deal with facts. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to theory, and states what would be, in his opinion, the 
best solution of the difficulty which Lombardo-Venetia offers to 
Austria and to Europe. This is, that Austria should still retain 
her Italian Provinces under the sovereignty of the House of 
Hapsburg; but that one of the younger branches should be 
placed on the throne, and that this throne “ should be exclusively 
surrounded by Italians and Italian institutions, and every Austrian 
soldier must be withdrawn beyond the Alps and the Isonzo.” 
We do not wish to discuss either the merits of this proposal or 
the difficulties attending it. We have referred to this article 
because the information it contains is valuable in itself, and 
clearly and ably put together, and not because we wish to make 
ita text for considering the future relations of Austria and Italy. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


HE fair sex do not enjoy at the hands of the rude and tu- 
multuous Commons the ample homage they receive from the 
polished Peers. A field-day in the Lords would be more aptly 
termed a field-day with the Ladies. When Lord Derby, to use his 
own irreverent expression, “ gives the Lords a gallop,” the 


a of the House is very much what used to be 
the appearance of a London ball in the days when the Guards 
were away in the Crimea—a few old men rising out of the midst 
of a sea of petticoats. Ladies line the walls, Fadies throng the 
bar, ladies have even been known to peer over the shoulders of 
the bishops. And to those who study the varieties of Lord 
Derby’s versatile eloquence, it is evident that, Conservative as 
he is, he is not indifferent to the female suffrage. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, however, is soabashed at the tender interest his eloquence 
excites, that he was compelled, on a well-known occasion, to 
resign his part to Lord Hardwicke, in whom the virtue of 
modesty is less conspicuous. 

But no such trial awaits the shiest member of the House of 
Commons. At the first glance its proceedings seem to be as 
carefully guarded from the profanation of female eyes as the 
Eleusinian mysteries. At last, after a careful survey, at the far 
end of the House, high above the Reporters, the new comer will 
descry a close Gothic lattice-work, behind which he may detect 
the dim outline of a few petticoated forms. Hither, as to the 
gallery of a Mahometan mosque, the House of Commons rele- 
gates its Houris. It is a dim, unwholesome den, reeking with 
the concentrated ventilation of 654 chattering and perspiring 
senators—an atmosphere which only the habituées of a London 
ball-room could endure without suffocation. It is a very good 
place for hearing; but until last year the fair inmates were 
wholly unable to see the particular statesman whom they were 
inclined to rave about without cunningly squeezing their noses 
into the orifices of the brass grating—a process highly discom- 
posing to that organ, and apt to compromise the delicacy of its 
tint. 

Some alterations, however, have been made, and this grievance 
is partially removed. By maintaining a judicious posture, a 
lady can now see the head of her idol through one hole in the 
brass, his arms through a second, and his legs through a third. 
But she must not hope to be able to contemplate all his symme- 
trical proportions at once, and still less can she expect to attract 
his notice in return, for she is only one of twenty dim out- 
lines, all equally uninteresting. This arrangement has been so 
far successtul that there is no speaking to the Ladies’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons as there is in the House of Lords. iY. 
Monckton Milnes is the only speaker who always prefaces his 
orations with an upward glance to propitiate the softer judges 
whose verdict he chiefly cares to win. But there are draw backs 
to this salutary result. Debarred from their natural gratifica- 
tion of seeing and being seen, the gentle creatures take 
it out in talk, and the reporters, whose gallery is just 
beneath, complain bitterly that it is not very easy, in the 
hurry of reporting, always to distinguish between the twaddle 
above and the twaddle below. The combination of the two is 
apt to produce curious results. When a discussion on crinoline 
finds its way into the middle of Sir Henry Willoughby’s sta- 
tistics, the eff-ct is simply perplexing. But if an account of the 
last party at Cambridge House were to creep into a Radical 
member's defence of non-Radical votes, the interpolation, unless 
carefully eliminated at Printing-house-square, might leave an 
awkward impression behind. 

But the reporters are not the only sufferers. On Monday 
night the Ladies’ Gallery made its début as a constituent part of 
the political machinery cf the House of Commons. ‘The 
inefluble weariness which seizes the House of Commons when its 
expectations have been highly strained, and the speakers have 
not proved equal to their opportunity, was dominant all over the 
House. Lord John Russell’s opening had been flat and vapid, 
unadorned bya single happy thought, and only remarkable for 
the numerous snatches of autobiography which he always seems 
to look upon as equivalent toan argument. After sucha damper, 
nothing short of Bernal Osborne could have redeemed the liveli- 
ness of the debate. In Lord Stanley’s hands it at least ceased to 
be vapid ; but his style is generally too cold to suit an exciting 
subject, and on this oceasion he was more dry and passionless 
than usual. His disquisition was able as an essay, but it was too 
closely reasoned for a speech ; and after its disappointment with 
Lord John, the House was not much inclined to attend to any- 
thing. It was sinking into a condition of passive sleepiness. 
Even Mr. White, whose stentorian “Hear, hear,” is a Parlia- 
mentary institution—who cheers everything, down to the notices 
of motion, and is with difficulty restrained by his friends from 
cheering the chaplain at prayers—even he was meditative and 
mute. Suddenly all the members look alive—a gleam of 
merriment shoots across each one of those sleepy visages. Lord 
Stanley, interrupted at the critical point of one of his ab- 
strusest arguments, makes a face of disgust, and buries his 
head in his papers, and the House bursts into a loud guffaw. It 
is the voice of innocence in the Ladies’ Gallery. An arrow 
from Lord John Russell's quiver, reserving its solitary infantine 
weapon for the proper moment with adinintle judgment, is 
raising a lusty squall in defence of the paternal arguments. So, 
at least, if was rumoured at the time. But since that it has been 
averred that such a report is a calumny on the constitutional 
peor invariably inculeated in Lord John Russell’s nursery. 

he truth is, it is said, that there is rather strange company just 
now in the Ladies’ Gallery. Like larger institutions, it has had 
its little agitation, and has been subject toa sweeping Reform 
Bill; and the results have been very much what the results of a 
similar Reform Bill would be in the House of Commons. The 
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seats in the Ladies’ Gallery used to be as completely nomination 
seats in the hands of the great Whig familiesas the seats for Tavis- 
tock or Calne. An agitation againstthis oligarchical abuse has been 
The Sergeant-at-Arms has given way, 
the great Whig families have ceased to nominate, and the ladies 
who sit are now — indiscriminately by their friends, and 
freely selected by ballot. The consequence, in an assembly 
which numbers metropolitan and Irish members in its ranks, it is 
more easy to imagine than polite to describe. 

The first outward sign of the change that has come over the 
spirit of the Parliamentary gyneceum was a white handkerchief, 
which made its appearance the other day, through the trellised 
grating. waved by a fair hand to some responsive senator below. 

ince the late event in America, a white handkerchief waved to a 
senator carries with it peculiar associations. But we have always 
understood that the authorities of the House are exceedingly 
anxious to make its precincts agreeable to members who cannot 
stand the debates, and yet wish to remain within sound of the 
division bell. There is a newspaper-room, a tea-room, and a 
library ; chess is not forbidden, and French memoirs are supplied 
in abundance. But in these days of lukewarmness, even this 
provision may not be sufficient to keep a House. We have no 
doubt that the authorities are quite right in the conclusion they 
have come to, that facilities for flirting would add very much to 
the attractions of the House of Commons, and would save a 
world of trouble to the whips. 


THE COTTON LORDS, OR LEICESTER AND MANCHESTER 
MEASURE, 


A CASE has just been heard before Vice-Chancellor Page 
Wood, which that judge, by no means addicted to emphatic 
language, stigmatized as “really one of the most painful cases 
which could come before the Court.” The plaintiff was a 
Leicester cotton-winder and manufacturer, named Taylor—the 
defendant a Manchester agent of the name of Degetau. The 
reve moved for an injunction against the defendant for forging 
is trade mark. The defence sct up, and successfully, was that the 
trade mark and property alleged to be infringed was itself a fraud 
and forgery, and therefore not a thing cognizable by the law, nor 
one to protect which equity could interfere. For in law it seems 
to be a very proper rule that its protection cannot be invoked on 
behalf of what is itself a forgery. In otlier words, there is no pro- 
perty in a forgery—the law will not protect a monopoly of fraud. 
t was proved that Messrs. Taylor had acquired a great name 
for an article known as “‘Taylor’s Persian Thread,” the reels or 
spools of which contained, not only a specification of the number 
of twines or strands of which this choice and precious Oriental 
cord was composed, but of tle actual number of yards which each 
reel or spool contained—1oo, 200, or 300. Nothing could seem 
to be more fair and honest; but it came out that on reels 
marked 300 yards at the express desire of Degetau, Taylor 
was in the habit of winding only 280, and sometimes only 
250 yards—on those marked 100 yards, 75—and so on. Mr. 
Taylor actually boasted that it was only in some exceptional 
cases that he had perpetrated this fraud, and that he had for 
some years relinquished the practice ; and it also appeared that 
his name had become precious and his reputation wide-spread, 
because he “had not gone into the practice of selling short 
lengths as long lengths.” 
pon this remarkable plea the Vice-Chancellor seemed to think 
that the fair fame acquired by the proprietors of the Persian 
thread was rather an aggravation of the offence, and that, though 
compunction and tardy penitence in 1857 was a praiseworthy 
proof of a better mind, yet the transactions with Degetau for the 
three years previous in certain hundreds of dozens of “ six-cord 
thread, 250 yards (300)"—as it was put in technical yet most 
intelligible language—was quite enough to debar Messrs. Taylor 
from the relief which they prayed from a Court of Equity. 
Moreover, it was ruled that once of this sort of thing would have 
been once too much. Hereupon Messrs. Taylor and the six-cord 
Persian thread quit Lincoln’s Inn considerably damaged, and we 
dare say that a good many matrons will look with something 
more than suspicion at their cotton reels. The Vice-Chancellor 
is loth to believe that this practice is common among the great 
cotton lords, and he hints at the convenient facility with which 
an indictment of conspiracy might be resorted to. But it must 
be borne in mind, unfortunately for the credit of the British manu- 
facturer, that Messrs. Taylor are said to be rather model men than 
otherwise. They have a name for strict and scrupulous honesty, the 
inference being that they stand on a proud pedestal above their 
fellow-winders. If this is the green tree, we ask what sort of a 
faggot is the dry? If these are the honourable of the earth, who 
blazon their honest phylacteries on their spools, calling all the 
world’s attention to their just measures, what are the crowd of 
publicans and sinners? Taylor and Co., being the Pharis:es 
of Leicester, what are they who do not proclaim that they are 
not as other men ? 

A reel of cotton is a very small thing, and costs a penny, 
but it may be made the instrument of a gigantic imposition. 
The fraud we have described is something more than sixteen per 
cent. How far the same sort of thing infects other branches of 
Manchester industry is a very ugly, and, as the Vice-Chancellor 
observes, pai icion. The quantities sold, and therefore 
the dishonest profits made, are very large—50 gross, 250 gross, 


600 dozen, and so on. Perhaps it will be said that this, after 
all, is a case of caveat emptor. A reel of cotton looks corpulent, 
and a measure of vast capacity; but in use, we all know it 
is nine-tenths wood and one-tenth cotton. You can’t expect to 
get all this beautiful six-cord Persian twine for a penny—the 
whole thing is conventional, and bought as well as sold for a 
sham and delusion. Something like this doctrine was established 
some years ago, in a case of selling plated gold for gold. Every- 
body knows that a gold chain can’t be made for thirty shillings, 
and though you are told that it is gold, both vendor and pur- 
chaser must know that this is all nonsense. Mr. Taylor does not 
seem to have set up this plea, for he really did generally give 
good measure. It was only on Degetau’s be sepe request, and for 
the particular business of certain particular clients of Mr. De- 
getau, that Messrs. Taylor called 250 goo. It was only once 
that the young lady was frail, and then the result was a very 
little one. 

The real question is that suggested by the Vice-Chancellor, 
whether this can be said of English traders generally—whether 
this is the characteristic of trade? Well, of course this must be 
a matter of experience and trial—an experience and trial which 
= few of us will be at the trouble of making. There is not, 
probably, a nation upon earth where more of implicit confidence 
in these matters goes on than among ourselves. Coals, meat, 
bread, butter, cheese, beer—is there a housekeeper among our 
readers who systematically, or who ever, weighs and measures 
these things? And yet Taylor v. Degetau compels some very 
tiresome suspicions. There are ugly rumours that Manchester 
goods do not always answer to the sample—that the outside yards 
of bales are not always scrupulously consistent with the inside of 
the package, and that in the foreign markets our name is rather 
that of Messrs. ‘l'aylor not at their best estate. And then the off-. 
hand, free-and-casy, matter-of-course style of the order :—*‘ Send 
me 250 yards for 300 round the spool, and take care to’ 
make the wood thick enough to make it appear of the usual. 
size.” This certainly seems to imply that the practice of 
selling wood for cotton was not a bright invention of Mr. 
Degetau. Has any inquiring mind among our readers pon- 
dered on the peculiar character of his wine bottles, and the 
lengthening and ever-lengthening size of that conical intrusion 
at the bottom, and worked out this very simple problem in mea- 
sure of capacity? Or has he ever bethought him how preterna- 
turally thick is the crockery, and how elevated is the bottom of 
his jam pots and potted meat vessels—how thicker and thicker 
grows the glass, and howstouter and more substantial the earthen- 
ware of every conceivable article contained in these delusive 

tter’s vessels? Scripture says something about the sin of a 
Father giving serpents for fish, and stones for bread; but we dare 
say that many tradesmen sleep through these wholesome lessons, 
utterly disregarding their moral force and the Vice-Chancellor's 
denunciation of selling wood for cotton. 

We know how intolerable life would become if we are to live in 
this vile atmosphere of suspicion. A suspicion which becomes 
the more intolerable when its subject-matter is a thing so con- 
temptibly mean and small as a cotton reel or a pint pot. Very 
likely the suspicion is for the most part eghended, but this 
nasty case goes a great deal further than we like to think. We 
dismiss from our minds with contempt Pope's definition of 

A tradesman meek, and much a liar. 


We are glad to assume the tradesman’s honesty; but still we 
have a vague uncomfortable feeling on the subject of the com- 
mercial mind. We know, from painful revelations, that the 
standard of commercial honour in the very highest ranks of 
trade is perilously low. But a vice in the hierarchy of com- 
merce must spread through the whole body corporate of trade. 
Glasgow Banks and Royal British Banks, and Sir John Dean 
Paul and Colonel Waugh, are only typical men. What is—and 
we know that it is—in the counting-house must be in the shop. 
It has béen proved over and over again that adulteration in 
manufactured articles and in goods of universal consumption is 
rather the rule than the exception; and now it seems that first- 
rate manufacturers have only of late been awakened to the dis- 
honesty or impolicy of giving false measure. Of course it is 
perfectly intolerable to think of spending human life in verifyin 
your butcher's and baker's weights, and in testing your brewer's 
and milkman’s measures. It is better, we say in sheer despair, to 
be cheated than to waste existence in this way. We are glad 
enough to get rid of the suspicion by denying the possibility. 
It would be reckoned an unpardonable insult to Leicester ‘or 
Manchester to hint that we are, if trade is to be sampled by this 
case, conerently relapsing into barbarism. But barbarism has 
its correctives for practices ominously akin to those of Messrs. 
Taylor and Degetau. A Persian baker is nailed by his ears to 
his own door-posta for a system of trade which we own ourselves 
unable to distinguish in morality from that of the proprietors of 
the famous Taylor’s Persian thread. Persian thread might per- 
haps be most appropriately treated with Persian law. 


THEATRICAL RESPECTABILITY. 


OME nights ago a new and original comedy, written by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, and entitled the World and the Stage, 
was brought out at the Haymarket Theatre. The piece has not 
since repeated ; but it has made a considerable impression 
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on the play-going public, partly on account of its well-merited 
success, partly on account of a social question which it has 
brought into the foreground. The object of the author has been 
to represent the antagonism of the world and the stage, and 
to show how very unjust the former has been in its strictures 
on the latter. An actress endowed with every virtue is 
placed on one side—on the other are certain haughty types 
of the world, whose respectability is of the most superficial 
kind. Slighted by her sister's husband, and consequently 
shunned by her sister, the artist nevertheless resolves to 
do good in spite of evil report, or rather calls in evil report 
to her assistance. The sister nearly loses her character through 
a disreputable intrigue, but the actress saves it by offering 
herself as a ready target for scandal; and she likewise rescues 
the proud husband from ruin by means of the resources her 
talents have acquired. 

A writer of fiction who can represent classes by individuals 
fashioned according to his own pleasure, has the power of dealing 
at wil) with any social question that may offer. Put an infinitely 
good negro in one scale, and an infinitely bad planter in the 
other, and the cause of Abolition may be triumphantly carried 
within the limits of an octavo sheet. So the actress, whose woes 
are so cleverly developed by Mr. Simpson and so forcibly depicted 
by Miss Amy Sedgwick, gains a decided victory for her pro- 
fession, inasmuch as nothing but folly, weakness, and wickedness 
is to be found on the adverse side. No ghost need rise from the 
grave to tell us that a really virtuous actress is more estimable 
than a “ seeming virtuous” lady in high society. ‘This proposi- 
tion would be conceded by the most virulent writer of anti- 
theatrical tracts, but it still leaves the question open whether the 
stage is the natural soil for the growth of unblemished goodness, 
and the “ world” especially favourable to the culture of hypocrisy. 

The theatre may doubtless produce a moral effect by giving a 
beneficial turn to the sympathies, but it can never be a school of 
morals, if that expression is to imply a power of solving ethical 
problems. Certain collisions are given to the dramatist as the 
notes of the gamut to the musician, or the elementary pigments 
to the painter, and these he may work to his purpose ; but to decide 
which of the parties to the collision is in the right lies beyond his 
province. atural feeling will always speak on the side of 
Antigone—political expediency will espouse the cause of Creon. 
The tragedian has done enough if he shows a consequence 
resulting from the antagonism between them. Does the col- 
lision represented on the stage correspond to any reality in ac- 
tual life? This question the critic has a right to ask before 
he awards to the dramatist the praise of having faithfully repro- 
duced a phase in human nature. He may bestow the victory on 
which party he likes, but he should be sure of the fight itself. 
Now, on we think is Mr. Simpson’s weak point. To give 
force to his play, he has imagined a social ban which reduces an 
actress of the highest talent and of the most unimpeachable 
reputation to the condition of a pariah or a cagot. But in point 
of fact, does such a ban exist, marking off the human race into 
the two categories of the World and the Stage? We think not. 


Of course we must set aside that section of the world which 
entertains a religious horror of the stage as an institution, how- 
ever 7 conducted. An actress is no more excluded 
from society because her profession is offensive to the rigid 
Puritan than an officer in the army because war is hateful to 
a Quaker. Religious principle and social prejudice should 
never be confounded with each other when we would account 
for the phenomena of conventional life. The aristocratic preju- 
dice of society is directed, not so much against actresses, as 
against all females who page to a profession or trade. Save 
by a few occasional flights in the way of authorship, it is under- 
stood to be the duty of a lady of high a not to get her 
own living. The proud Sir Norman, of Mr. Simpson’s play, 
who looks with such lordly disdain on angelic Kate Robertson, 
would have been even more exclusive towards a milliner, a dress- 
maker,a teacher of music, or a governess of polyglot qualifications. 
Nay, any one possessing the slightest Suitindas of London 
society must be well aware that in the social scale an eminent 
actress of unblemished character, and with means at command, 
may hold a position to which these can never aspire. All the 
circles that take a more than common interest in current litera- 
ture, in art, in public amusement, will be open for her reception, 
and surely this is sufficient to satisfy any reasonable ambition. 
Everybody is virtually excluded from some place or other, and 
we doubt not there are householders on Clapham Common who 
would not be too anxious to lavish their hospitality on the editors 
of comic magazines. 

As for the prejudice that actresses are ordinarily persons of 
loose character, it cannot be said socially to affect those to whom 
it manifestly will not apply. None but leading actresses can 
ever hope to win an independent position in the higher circles ; 
and by men of the world, who take part in the world’s gossip, 
the general conduct of these is too well known to allow them to 
fall victims to a sweeping and indiscriminate condemnation. As 
for the great body of actresses, they will be excluded, as a matter 
of course, by the same law that excludes other females of the most 
varied vocations, without the slightest reference to a moral or 
religious standard. If they were not actresses they would belong 
to the large class of female operatives whom, for want of a better 
name, we may call grisettes ; and most of them, there is every 
reason to believe, would be just as good or just as bad in one 


capacity as in the other. The fact is, actresses, however humble, 
are to a certain extent conspicuous, and are therefore exposed to 
a censorship which a host of other persons, not a whit more 
immaculate, escape altogether. 

The world will perhaps be surprised to hear that at the 
present moment the regular actresses of the London stage 
are on the side of rigid virtue, in opposition to intrusive 
vice, which threatens seriously to iatosioee with their legi- 
timate vocation. While a taste for amateur ‘theatricals has 
spread among fashionable young gentlemen engaged in Govern- 
ment offices, a predilection for real stage-playing is said to be rife 
among the favourite sultanas of divers millionaires. Some of these, 
it is reported, without any histrionic antecedents, have a strong 
tendency to rush upon the boards of public theatres, prepared by 
half-a-dozen lessons in elocution; and rather than be baulked 
in their inclinations will give a douceur to obliging managers. 
This abuse is, we believe, quite new in the history of the 
stage; for the loose heroines whose names adorn the 
histrionic annals of former times were at all events trained 
artists, and their eccentricities had no more immediate connexion 
with their professional labours than the peccadilloes of an 
author or a barrister with his book or his brief. They did their 
best in their avowed calling, and the public, receiving an equiva- 
lent for value paid, kad no right to peep behind the curtain. 
But when ladies without artistic training or experience are 
thrust upon the stage, to the detriment of legitimate performers, 
merely because some fanatical worshipper of beauty has a long 
aes art itself suffers, and the public will, sooner or later, 

egin to talk, regardless of etiquette. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BERTRAMS* 


Ce SIDERING the pace at which he produces his novels, 
Mr. Trollope is a very remarkable writer. Even if he wrote 
slowly, they would be exceedingly good, but that they come so 
fast certainly heightens our admiration. Whatever may be their 
faults, they fulfil the first great object of all novels—they give 
pleasure and amusement to the reader. It is the indispensable 
requisite—the one infallible test of suecess—that a tale should be 
entertaining. Ifa tale entertains, there is always some merit in 
it, although the entertainment may be of alow sort. It takes 
something beyond ordinary ability to make a good romance of 
horrors, or even a tale of facetious sentimentalism. But Mr. 
Trollope entertains us in a way that neither he nor we need be 
ashamed of. No one would say that there is anything very 
elevating, or deep, or pregnant with genius in his writings, but 
he always writes like a gentleman, and like an educated, obser- 
vant, and kindly man. He is conspicuously clever, and all the 
strength and all the weakness that we attach to cleverness make 
the merits and the faults of his novels. He has the capacity, and 
has collected the materials, necessary for the delineation of de- 
tached sketches ; but hitherto his sketches have been too much de- 
tached, and his tales have been in too greatadegree mere bundles of 
fragments bound together by the slenderest possible fragment of 
a plot. In this respect the Bertrams is a great improvement on 
its predecessors. e confess that we like this new tale better 
than any that Mr. Trollope has written. The sketches are more 
subordinated to the evolution of a plot which is at once possible, 
interesting, and difficult to anticipate. Certainly the author has 
recourse to the violent expedient of making a superfluous husband 
shoot himself in order that the widow may marry the right man, 
and this is a liberty which the anticipating reader would not 
presume to take. But otherwise the novel is all fair play, and 
our interest is not only excited and sustained, but legitimately 
satisfied. 

It is curious that a successful plot should, like that of the 
Bertrams, be an argumentative one. The drift of the tale is to 
support one side in a controversy which a few months ago had a 
little life given it in the newspapers. The Bertrams is intended 
to advocate the expediency of “love in a cottage.” Some of Mr. 
Trollope’s critics remarked that his last novel, Dr. Thorne, 
preached the expediency of uncalculating love more decidedly 
than they thought proper. This is his reply. He has writtena 
novel to show what are the practical consequences of sacrificin 
passion to calculation. And this is done most ingeniously. In 
the Bertrams there are two pairs of lovers; both delay their 
marriage, and both reap the evil fruits of the delay. In 
the one case it is the lady who is prudent—in the other, 
the gentleman. We are asked to examine not only the 
external misery entailed by this prudence, but the trial of 
character to which it subjects not only the prudent but 
the imprudent lovers. The gentleman who is anxious to marry 
the prudent lady, when he finds he cannot shake her determina- 
tion not to marry him until he is called to the bar, goes 
off into extravagance, idleness, and heterodoxy. The imprudent 
lady who is quite willing to marry the gentleman who is too 
prudent to ask her to marry on a curacy, has years of silent 
wearing pain to encounter. This furnishes the scheme of the novel, 
and as a scheme of a plot, the conception works admirably. But 
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if we are to return again to this standing theme of discussion, we 
must remark that the truths to which Mr. Trollope appeals form 
only one set of the truths that bear on the subject. The field of the 
relation of the affections totherealities of practical life isa wide one, 
and one fertile in difficulties of very different kinds. Undoubtedly 
if young pe love each other, and are prevented from marrying, 
they may suffer for a time very seriously ; and the lady, if she has 
a tender heart and bad luck, may suffer almost as long as she 
lives. But if they enter on a long engagement, that state of pro- 
bation has, by common consent, its peculiar horrors. And then, 
if they sa. it is nonsense to say that love will be sure to carry 
them through. In a great many cases, the energy which springs 
from poverty is a great gain to young people; and we have no 
doubt whatever that Bp who pass from poverty to affluence 
enjoy life a great deal more than those who start with riches. 
But a great en 4 lovers may be in circumstances, such as that of 
a clergyman with a small living, where no energy can ensure ad- 
vancement ; and poverty, when it has once taken the shape in 
which it drives hope and the spring of life away, is a 
most dreadful evil, degrading, dulling, and _ corrupting. 
Therefore, if we have a novel showing how a girl suffers 
when a prudent young clergyman will not propose to her, we 
might have another showing how she wore her life away in a 
protracted engagement, and a third showing how, having married, 
she became a ree! old, careworn, grasping, humiliated 
creature. Each of the three would be equally true to real 
life, and as far as argument goes, they might answer each other. 
If it is said that though prudence is good, over-prudence is bad, 
and that healthy young people with fair chances ought to be 
willing to run some risk—which is exactly what Mr. Trollo 
says, chapter after chapter, in the Bertrams—we may confidently 

int to the actual world of English society, and ask any 
impartial spectator to decide whether it deserves a rebuke on 
this score. Is it not a matter of fact that, taking lovers as a 
whole, they are willing to marry even beyond the Timits of pru- 
dence ? A ladies especially, to whom Mr. Trollope ad- 
dresses a particular lecture on this topic, are surely tolerably 
innocent of any foolish eagerness to show off their prudence at 
the expense of remaining single. 


The Bertrams is less sketchy than its predecessors, but still 
is open to much criticism on this head. It must be owned that 
it is difficult to avoid introducing into a tale fragments that fill 
up the space but are only remotely connected with the main 
thread of the narrative. For most writers can only write about 
what they have observed, or known, or heard of, and if their 
store is moderate in quantity, how are the very different ingre- 
dients of which it consists to be worked together? We must 
not therefore be too nice in fault-finding when we come upon 
episodical sketches ; but Mr. Trollope is excessive in the teme- 
rity with which he shoots these odd fragments into-the body of 
his tale. He has evidently been on an yp erenl tour at a period 
more or less remote, and when he has got nothing else to write 
about, he carries us off for a few pages to the East. He actually 
takes two of his characters to Cairo and back, in order that the 
prudent clergyman may be advised to let the imprudent lady’s 
time of trial come to an end, and propose to her when he gets 
back. This advice might have been given equally well on any 
English turnpike-road ; but the interlocutors in the dialogue are 
whisked off to Cairo simply that Mr. Trollope may have the 
opportunity of writing a short Egyptian tour, denouncing Arabs 
ps donkey-boys, and finishing off two neat portraits of a couple 
of widows, who are supposed to return on board the Peninsular 
steamer with the clergyman and his friend. The sketch of ship- 
board flirting for which this episode gives room is very clever 
and amusing, but it is a questionable resource for a novelist in 
difficulties to break away altogether from his main plot, and tell 
us fully and circumstantially how a newly-made widow on board the 
Southampton steamer managed to hook a certain Major Biffin. 

Mr. Trollope is also guilty of introducing an unwarrantable 
confusion of fiction and fact. We do not contend for Penge 
tical accuracy. A novelist must be allowed to sketch things of 
which he knows the general bearings very roughly, although he 
breaks down in details. The plot of the Bertrams follows two or 
three Oxonians from the University to their entrance on their pro- 
fessions. It is no fault in Mr. Trollope that he makes trifling mis- 
takes in minor points. He may pardonably speak of an Oxford 
class-list in which the fate of a candidate in classics and in mathe- 
matics is made known at the same time—he is at liberty to write 
Auri fames sacrissima—he is not to be taken to task whenever 
he makes a clergyman with a living of s5oo/. a-year retain his 
fellowship—nor because he makes a chancery student go, on first 
starting, to the “ most special of all special pleaders,” and a great 
common-law advocate practise almost exclusively before the Lords 
Justices. Whether a novelist is privileged to make a hero 
Solicitor-General after he has been called about three years, we 
do not feel sure. But he certainly cannot be right in bringing 
in historical names and dates in such a way as to make the 
fictitious part of his narrative impossible. This young Solicitor- 
General is represented as coming into Parliament towards the 
close of Sir Robert Peel's tenure of office. We have the date 
specified, and we are told the effect he produced on Sir Robert 
Peel. We are then given to understand that on the formation of 
Lord John Russell’s Government this hero-barrister was made 
Solicitor-General, but that at the expiration of about a year, 
there was a great split in the Government—that a portion 


of the Cabinet was forced to resign—that the Solicitor-General 
tried to hold on in opposition to the wishes of Lord John Russell, 
but was ultimately forced to resign, and soon after shot himself. 
This is a most alarming draft on the imagination of the reader. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that nothing of the sort happened. 
Up to a point things are real. Sir Robert Peel did go out at the 
time mentioned and Lord John succeeded him. But there was 
no split the next year in the Cabinet, no marvel of a Solicitor- 
General just called tothe bar, nosuicide. There was a Solicitor- 
General, but of a very different cast of mind, standing at the bar, 
and ultimate fate. This invasion of historical reality destroys 
all the illusion of fiction. A novelist is not justified in telling 
us that something happened which we know did not —— 
What should we think if a romance was brought down to March, 
1859, and ended in the heroine marrying the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 4 

Mr. Trollope has also another practice to which we object. He 
introduces nthetically haif serious discussions of difficult 
subjects. He does not allow us exactly to see what his own 
opinions are, although we may guess that he would not raise 
these questions at all unless he had been led to take a special in- 
terest in them by holding himself an opinion different from that 
popularly received. The subject is started, but that is all. a 
ments are put into the mouth of a speaker in a way that makes 
us think that the author is secretly laughing at the reasoning, 
and then we are left to decide whether the statement of the argu- 
ment on the one hand, or the semi-ridicule thrown over that 
statement, conveys most nearly the real opinion of Mr. ——_ 
We should be inclined to surmise that Mr. Trollope really 
agrees with the speaker, but that he does not like to back his 
opinion, and that he feels the absurdity of seriously arguing 
such subjects in a tale. He may well do so. Two of the chief of 
these subjects are the morality of the profession of paid ad- 
vocacy, and the tenability of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. These are not subjects to be adequately discussed in 
two or three pages of a romance, and if they are not to be dis- 
cussed, they ought not to be started. Nothing prevents serious 
discussion so much as occasional, slight, jeering discussion. Mr. 
Trollope is of course aware that there is an answer to the argu- 
ments on these points used by his hero, and that this answer 
satisfies many minds that are able, honest, and instructed. He 
is therefore bound, if he enters on such topics at all, to argue the 
matter out, or, at least, if he wishes to contribute merely his own 
expression of opinion for what it is worth, to let us know that 
opinion precisely and explicitly. 


PRE-REFORMATION LITERATURE.* 


\ long-expected edition of the Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 

rum has at last + =~ in Germany. It is a little pocket 
volume, printed with clear type upon ?—. — The editor 
seems to have done his work carefully, but he gives nothing 
more than a critical text, without preface or notes. This was, 
perhaps, the best course possible. Any man, with reminis- 
cences of school Latin, and a scantling of modern history, may 
understand the Episto/e, and enjoy their rough humour without 
any aid from a commentator. Sir W. Hamilton's Essay, and 
Dr. Strauss’s more minute analysis in the Life of Ulrich von 
Hutten, will furnish all possible information as to the epoch in 
which the book was written, the me. who took part in it, and 
the general drift of the satire. 

The main facts of its original publication are easily told. A 
renegade Jew, Pfefferkorn, suggested to his patrons, the Domini- 
can monks, that all Hebrew books, except the Bible, were more 
or less blasphemous in character, and ought to be collected and 
burned. e apostate’s object probably was to procure him- 
self a place on 2 commission which was certain to gratify either 
his vengeance or his avarice ; for the Jews would offer large 
bribes sooner than part with the Talmud and the Cabbala. But 
the monks had a higher quarry in view. The instinct of a wise 
fear taught them that all learning was dangerous to the true 
Church ; and in attacking the Rabbis they were aiming a deadl 
blow at Erasmus and Reuchlin. Reuchlin accordingly beatirred 
himself to avert the threatened peril. Ina masterly report to 
the Emperor Maximilian he pointed out the discredit of a pro- 
ceeding which would imply that Christianity was unable to face 
its foes on the field of argument. The theologians retorted 
extracting propositions ‘‘de Judai favore nimis 
suspecte,” and by summoning Reuchlin before the Court of the 
Inquisition at Mentz. As Hoogstraten, a ——— enemy and 
a noted bigot, was to be judge, Reuchlin declined his jurisdiction, 
and lodged an appeal at Rome. In Rome anumber of influences 
prevailed. Leo X. and his Cardinals were scholars and men of 
the world, but they were also Churchmen. They sympathized with 
the Humanists, but they did not care to provoke the monks, who 
were the standing pillar of the Church, and who threatened open 
revolt if sentence should be given against them. Besides,money 
was a sure ally in the Curia, and the monks bribed unsparingly. 
But the cause was not merely one between a single scholar and 
the priests. The national feeling in Germany had become exalted 
to fanaticism, since the late invention of printing. Men were 
galled by the contempt of Italian literati for German scholar- 
ship, and by the exaggerated claims of the Papacy, while the 
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Empire was only the diplomatic representative of Charlemagne’s 
actual dominion. Many had crossed the Alps and returned to 
their own country, complaining that the Germans at Rome were 
considered fit for nothing except to be grooms and squires to 
Italian prelates. All this sullen dissatisfaction broke out into 
open rage when the great champion of German letters was 
attacked by the priestly or Italian interest. For a time every 
gentleman in the Empire was on the side of the Humanists, 
whose cause was identified with that of the nation and Impe- 
rialism. Soon the anger became eloquent, and in 1516 the first 
volume of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum appeared. The 
irony was so covert that the clergy at first thought the book the 
uction ofa friend; so trenchant and fierce, that its victims— 
unted down without mercy or law—were glad at last to with- 
draw from the unequal contest. The prosecution of Reuchlin 
was allowed to drop. Never have any satires had a more com- 
ere success in so great a cause; and the only parallel that can 
found is in the Lettres Provinciales, which were less imme- 
diately popular, but more enduring in their effects. 

The choice of the title was unfortunate, and has often puzzled 
commentators. The jest is too undisguised. But for it, said 
Erasmus, the Letters would have been read everywhere and for 
years as a party work of the monks. The authors in their second 

k tried to remove this objection, and introduced a discussion 
of doctors on the question. One thinks that ‘ obscure” may be 
a proper name, as he has read that Diocletian’s parents were 
called “obscure.” Another suggests that it has been chosen 
because all truth is hidden in obscurity. But a third gives what 
was probably the true reason—that the title was a mock-modest 
imitation of the Epistole Clarorum Virorum, which Reuchlin 
had published some years before. It is more difficult at this 
distance of time to know why Ortuinus Gratius was chosen to 
bear the whole brunt of the battle, as the letters profess to be 
merely his correspondence. But he seems to have been one of 
those men, of whom every age has a few examples, conspicuous 
for infamy, whose talents and learning assign them a definite 
place on the side of progress, and who desert to the enemy from 
the servile lust of success. For, in general, the leaders on the 
Dominican side were steady respectable men, who only followed 
the natural instincts of narrow intellects—students who had 
become the mechanics of abstract thought, till they idealized 
their own deficiencies, and recoiled from all living ideas as from 
mortal foes. We must understand these men’s position before 
we blame them too harshly. They had enjoyed a pleasant mo- 
nopoly of education hitherto. ‘Their agents were always present 
on the great highways of Germany, the rivers, to tout for fresh- 
men, and to carry them off to the Doctors’ or Masters’ halls :— 

And I remember (says one correspondent of Gratius) that in old times, 
when a Master went to the bath, he had more students behind him, than now 
on feast days when they go to Church. The students too in those days were 
as well-mannered as mo But now they run up and down, and do not 
care for the Masters; and wish all of them to lodge in the town, and to eat 
their meals out of the college walls, and the Masters have very few boarders. 
Moreover, when degrees were last conferred, only ten bachelors were pro- 
moted. And when we hadan examination, they, the Masters, wished to pluck 
some of the candidates. But I said, “On noaccount: for, if you pluck one, 
no one will present himself in future, or study for a degree, but they will go 
off to the poets.” 

There is something in these pitiable complaints which is so 
familiar to our ears that if the mention of science or German 
philosophy were substituted as the forbidden fruit for poetry, we 
should involuntarily think of Oxford in the prenenie § century, 
instead of Cologne and Heidelberg in the sixteenth. It is just 
to add that the old college tutors struggled as resolutely as their 
successors have done against the dangerous innovations :— 

For when a student confessed in his confession that he attended private 
lectures on Virgil from a Bachelor, then the priest inflicted a heavy penance 
upon him ; to wit, that he should fast every sixth holiday, or repeat daily the 
seven penitential Psalms. And an ancient Master of Leipsic swore to me on 
his conscience, that he had seen a man refused his Master’s degree because 
one of the examiners had once seen him reading Terence upon a holiday. 

These laudable efforts were not blessed with success. The 
old days when Vienna or Cologne could boast their four thou- 
sand matriculated students apiece had passed away with the 
qppenitinn of the Humanists, and the students migrated in 
shoals from the colleges or pensions to exchange the Parva 
Logicalia or Petrus Hispanus for Plato and Cicero. 

The letters, however, are not confined to Jamentations over 
the past. Ortuin’s correspondents are constantly in collision 
with his enemies, and keep him informed of the scandals current 
about him. While one of them is discussing with a friend 
whether the name Gratius is derived from Graechus or from 
“* Gratia supernalis,” an insolent student interposes and assures 
them that it is the family name of the doctor’s maternal uncle 
Gratz, who is hangman in Halberstadt. The rejoinder to this 
elic ts the discovery that Ortuin took his mother’s name because 
he was the bastard son of a priest. Much less is Pfefferkorn 
spared. The infamies of his early years, when he had been branded 
in the pillory, and his tardy conversion that he might not he 
fon for theft, are repeatedly brought forward by his enemies, 
and the patronage he has enjoyed from the monks is set down to 
the account of his pretty wife. All this the letters naively 
repeat. Another charge is, that the books published under 
Pfefferkorn’s name have been composed by Gratius :— 

For it is not possible that Pfefferkorn ever wrote them, inasmuch as he 
never learned a word of Latin. I answer that this objection is worthless, 
although it has misled great men, even to this day; for John Pfefferkorn, 


who carries pen and ink with him, can take notes of what he hears, either in 
ublic sermons or in meetings, or when students Dominicans visit his 
ouse, or when he himself goes to the bath. Holy God, how many sermons 

has he not heard within twelve years? how many exhortations? how man 

quotations from the Holy Fathers? which he could either remember 

or tell to his wife, or write on the wall, or jot down on his tablets. 

Equally amusing is Reuchlin’s retort of impiety on his oppo- 
nents. They had charged him with Judaism—he picked out the 

urple patches of Ortuin’s Latinity, and showed that they were 
Lostionl or Pagan. The Pope’s Holiness had been called 
“ministra”’—it was a blasphemous inuendo that the old story of 
Pope Joan was true. The use of the expression medius fidius 
showed that the writer believed not in Christ, but in the Roman 
god Fidius. He had said that Reuchlin’s treachery was worse 
than that of Judas—clearly, therefore, he thought himself better 
than Christ. Surely the editors of the Record might take a hint 
from the ingenuity with which these old disputants built up a 
charge of heresy. All Reucklin’s objections are examined and 
refuted with ludicrous gravity by Master Bernhard Gelff, in a 
letter to Ortuin. 

It is a matter of interest to inquire how far the grave ques- 
tions of reform, which Luther finally made immortal, were 
agitated in the world of letters before Luther’s trumpet had 
sounded. A glance at the Epistole will show that there was 
already thunder in the air. a after page is filled with scan- 
dalous stories of the priests’ incontinency, while mock arguments 
from Scripture defend it. The scholastic casuistry which dis- 
tinguished between mortal and venial sins is happily ridiculed 
in an argument which determines the amount of criminality of 
a man who has saluted the statue of a Jew near the cross, mis- 
taking it for St. Peter. A curious, and very probably an 
unexaggerated, account describes the efficacy of love incanta- 
tions, and the manner of performing them with a waxen image. 
The formula may be acceptable at a time when so many adver- 
tisements profess to sell the secret of securing the affections. 
“T adjure thee, O wax, through the virtue of the Omnipotent 
God, through the nine choirs of angels, through the virtue of 
Cosdriel, Boldriach, Tornab, Lissiel, Farnach, Pitrax, and 
Starnial, that thou bring before me Barbara, daughter of Ailsie, 
in all her substance and corporality, so that she may obey all 
my desires.” One long story, which Ortuin himself relates, 
describes the effects of a medicated fruit given by a student to 
his mistress, ‘ so that when she was in Church she always looked 
at that bachelor; and when it was her place to pray ‘Our 
Father, which art in heaven,’ she said in her prayer, ‘O bache- 
lor, where art thou?’” Of course allusions to astrology occur. 
But the most markedly Protestant passage is one in which the 
sentiments of a certain Doctor Reyss on indulgences are 
reported :— 

“Nothing is to be compared with the Gospel, and he who acts well lives 
well. And if a man receive these indulgences a hundred times, and do not 
lead a holy life, he will perish; and they will profit him nothing. But on 
the other hand, if a man lead a holy life, or repent of his sins and amend his 
life, behold, I declare to him, that he shall dwell in the kingdom of heaven, 
and need no other assistance.” So I saw that this Doctor Reyss is an enemy 
of the religious orders; and it seems to me, too, that he favours the opinions 
— Reuchlin, though I am not sure; therefore you see what is to be 
sai. 

The style of the Epistole is very different from the tinted 
mosaic of Erasmus’s Colloquia. This is not because the authors 
of the former, Ulrich von Hiitten, Crotus, and Buschius, were 
indifferent Latinists, but because they purposely adopted the 
barbarous phraseology of the monks when they ridiculed. Volo 
ire, “I will go”—Non sum mecum, “I am beside myself”— 
Quid vidi ab eo, “ What I have seen of him’— Unum hominem, 
“ A man”—Brilli, “ spectacles”—and Samelotus, ‘‘ velvet,” are 
a few among the many gems of Germano-Latinity. Indeed, in 
1 89. a third volume of letters was published, the whole object 
of which was to expose solecisms in style; of course it fared like 
the spurious continuation of Don Quixote. Sometimes Ortuin’s 
correspondents break out into indignant verse, and then German 
phrases are interlarded in their leonine metres. Men of punc- 
tilious scholarship must therefore examine this little book fore- 
warned. But all who value sterling wit in spite of an antiquarian 
form, and who care to know something of the great literar 
struggle in whicli the Renaissance culminated, and which pave 
the way for the Reformation, will find that the Epistole Obseu- 
rorum Virorum combive the interest of a romance with the 
instruction of a history. 


THE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS.* 


Ast London-bred child probably sets down among his 
earliest articles of belief that the Thames is one of the 
greatest rivers in the world. It is big enough to hold more 
vessels than he can count; and there is no reason apparent on 
the face of things why any other river should be bigger. He 
has no standard but itself to measure it by. But when the 
ingenuous conception of a childish faith comes to be modified by 
the study of an atlas, it cannot be without a painful surprise that 
he learns, from a contemplation of the comparative chart, how 
small the great river of England is. Maturer reflection is needed 
to renew his national self-esteem, by showing him that size is not 
necessarily commensurate with importance. He is led gradually 


* The Armies of the Great Powers. By Lascelles Wraxall. London: 
Allen and Co. ‘ 
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to satisfy himself with the fact that the Thames has undeniably 
a considerable amount of work to do in the world, and does it 
somehow or other. It is not as large as the Amazon, and there 
is no use in trying to make it so. Whether it may not be made 
to perform its various duties more thoroughly and easily, and 
with fewer attendant nuisances than at present, is a question of 
pee detail which probably does not suggest itself till a far 
ater period to the mind of the youthful philosopher whose pro- 
gress in observation we have attempted to follow. 

A not dissimilar series of stages of belief has to be gone 
through by the ordinary Englishman in regard to the British 
army. Most of us begin by entertaining a profound conviction 
that upon each pair of English military legs do march three 
foreigners of any nation whatever. When we cheered out of 
London the Coldstream Guards before they sailed for the seat 
of war in Turkey, we all knew by anticipation how they would 
behave at Inkermann. But however right we were in our 
confidence in the individual or aggregate heroism of our soldiery, 
the war gave us too distinct a reminder of a few truisms, which 
we had practically forgotten, to allow of a continued abstract 
faith in the absolute invincibility of the British army. By the 
time when the 117 rank and file of the Coldstream battalion who 
had seen the whole of the war marched into London again 
among their more youthful comrades, faults enough had been 
found in the proof of our harness to show us that strength, 
whether for offence or defence, is relative, and that war is an 
art in which it is at once expensive and dangerous to stand still. 
We muy well continue to hope and believe that our rank and 
influence among the nations may be effectually maintained 
without such an increase in the standing bulk of our army as 
would bring it to the numerical level of those of the greatest 
Continental Powers. But after the experience we have gained 
of our own shortcomings in military organization, and with the 
national habit we have acquired of depreciating ourselves most 
loudly in public at the exact moment when it is most incon- 
venient that we should do so, we shall be sure of our own 
self-respect, and inspire respect in others, only by knowing 
thoroughly where we are. Until we know, not merely how far 
the actual ratio borne by our army to others upon paper repre- 
sents its available relative strength, but to what extent, and by 
what system of reserves, this strength can be replaced or 
increased on short notice, we are working in the dark. We are 
still in the stage of simply trusting that a British army will 
always get through whatever work is put before it, in some way 
or other. How that army may be permanently improved so as 
to ensure the work being done in the most complete and most 
economical manner, is a question which ought to interest all of 
us, from General Peel downwards, whether as a military nation 
or a nation boutiquiére. And for all whose interest in the noble 
art of national self-defence is as real as it should be, a com- 
pilation like Mr. Wraxall’s has considerable value. It contains 
a clear and precise analysis of the respective strengths of the 

eat Continental armies, entering into the details of every 
Sock. and pointing out the peculiarities of discipline or compo- 
sition which influence the character of various services. One 
of the earliest precepts of the fencing-master—always to oppose 
your own forte to your adversary’s foible—is as applicable in the 
game of war played with a hundred thousand bayonets as with 
single foils ; but it is more difficult in proportion to the complexity 
of the machine to be certain where the forte and the foible 
lie, We shall be all the better able to take a hint of example 
or of warning if we once thoroughly understand the system | 
and the strength of those who may, by chance or by destiny, be 
some day or other our adversaries or our allies in a campaign. 

Mr. Wraxall’s sympathies as a military critic incline very 


strongly towards the army of our immediate neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel. Not only the scale upon which it is 
organized, but the conditions of its existence, and the judgment 
exercised in drawing the most profit out of those conditions, 
render it noteworthy and formidable. Recruited, as Mr. Wraxall 
points out, in a centralized empire, “ from a population of thirty- 
six millions, generally speaking the same language, imbued with 
the same feelings of national pride, the same views, wishes, 
opinions and prejudices as regards foreign countries,” it pos- 
sesses, he contends, more national spirit than any other army in 
the world. The term is one of me ty the meaning is liable to be 
mistaken; but in the sense in which Mr. Wraxall understands 
it, his statement is probably true. The French army has not 
the old Roman religious or family feeling, Pro aris et focis ; still | 
less is it remarkable for a strict adherence to the chivalric motto, | 
Pro rege, lege, grege; but it has a strong sentiment of purely | 
rofessional nationality. ZL’ Etat, c’est moi, in the mouth of the | 
French soldier, is convertible into ‘ France is the French | 

army.” Viewed as patriotism, this spirit may be narrow and 
degrading ; but as esprit de corps, it is perhaps the broadest | 
basis upon which a large army could be formed. It is difficult 
to find as good a starting-point for the encouragement of an | 
equally universal spirit in the composition of other European | 
| 


armies. Even the mainspring of personal and religious loyalty 
to the Czar and to Holy Russia does not radiate with unvarying 
strength through the growing cirele of that enormous empire, | 
and cannot be concentrated as surely into an essence of military 
fraternity. 

For the maintenance of this spirit in the French army the | 
greatest pains are sedulously taken under the present régime. The — 
individual soldier is as carefully trained to identify himself with | 


the whole body of his comrades in social and historical feeling, 
as to learn his manual exercise. Isolated from all domestic or 

rovincial influence, taught to look to war as the opening of 
indefinitely wide chances for himself as well as for his neigh- 
bours, fed upon the records or traditions of the campaigns of the 
First Empire, and receiving in his daily instructions a careful 
explanation of the meaning of the manwuvres in which he is 
practised, he soon becomes, not a military machine, but a mili- 
tary intelligence. Even the short date from which the history 
of the modern French army runs is of itself an advantage, in 
giving fresher colour and greater substance to its regimental 
traditions. ‘The memory of Napoleon is greener than that of 
Wallenstein. The old enfant de troupe, whose father gained his 
cross—‘‘ ou nous bousculions tous les rois’—feels a more per- 
sonal interest in the thickly crowded glories of the eagle under 
which he serves, than Private Smith of the 3rd Buffs can realize 
in regard of the names upon his regiment's big drum, which 
reach back to Rimenaunt and the sixteenth century. The num- 
ber of officers who have risen from the ranks, if not large enough 
quite to justify the proverb that every private carries a mar- 
shal's baton in his knapsack, yet does much permanently to main- 
tain a general unity of feeling between the men and their leaders. 
Tn an army officered entirely from the higher classes, there is 
some risk that this indispensable sentiment may need to be learnt 
after the campaign has begun. The French recruit is systema- 
tically ric to assume the direction of the exercises of his 
comrades as soon as he is mechanically perfect in them himself. 
It is obvious that such a method must at once excite ambition 
and prepare the soldier for any eventualities. Two years of this 
education, says Mr. Wraxall, make “a wonderful difference 
between the rude Alsatian boor and the practised voltigeur, who 
has a patrol to manage during a review, and carries out his 
duties with the most admirable precision.” Our military critic. 
has seen— 

French chasseur companies out very diflicult manceuvres upon ex- 
tremely awkward oflicers fell back first, and the 
commanded in their place, then the latter gave up the command to the cor- 
porals, without the word of command being prescribed for them. We will 
not assert that these last mancuvres were perfectly satisfactory as regards 

recision; but all went on rapidly, and no positive disorder was perceptible. 

ndeed, any =o confusion never occurs even in the most complicated 
movements ; and although the execution may appear at times irregular, care- 
less, and precipitate, —_ as would break the heart of an English guardsman, 
still the object required is gained with the greatest certainty and rapidity. 

In the days of Minié rifles, when the officers in command of 
troops in motion are sure to be the especial mark of the enemy's 
tirailleurs, such practice must be the best, if not the only, method 
of preserving combined steadiness and self-reliance under heavy 
fire. And even in the actual proportion of officers to rank and 
file, the French system may be advantageously compared with 
that of other Continental armies. An Austrian company, two 
hundred and twenty strong, has no more officers, commissioned 
or non-commissioned, except one sub-lieutenant, than a French 
company of one hundred and twenty. The size of the Austrian 
regiments is comparatively still more unwieldy. Mr. Wraxall 
attributes the walveuiile mobility and lightness of masses of 
French infantry to the small subdivisions and the large number. 
of officers. 

Conscription, however necessary for keeping up armies of such 
enormous strength as the first-class Powers of the Continent are 
now maintaining, involves such obvious drawbacks in its influence 
on the spirit of the soldier that it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
them. Some deduction should probably be made on this account 
from Mr. Wraxall’s highly-drawn picture of the universal ardour 
of the French army. It is strange if a considerable number of | 
the conscript ingredients of that army are not actuated by the 
most pacific desire to get through their seven years of reluctant 
service as safely and ingloriously as they can. Butin comparing 
our own system of volunteering to that of conscription, it is 
requisite not to over-estimate the advantage we may be thought 
to possess. The momentary consent given under the seductive 
influence of the recruiting-sergeant by the liber homo of England 
—* ut aliquo modo destruatur” for so many years in her Majesty's 
service—is no positive guarantee for a permanent inclination for 
soldiering. It proves little more than the absence of a disin- 
clination at the time when the contract, often strongly urged by 
such motives as come under the head of “the devil's driving,” 
is actually made. General Peel’s recent admission that the cases 
of desertion from the line are at present more numerous than 
those of volunteering from the militia, is a strong comment on. 
the danger of relying too strongly on the military ardour in- 
volved in voluntary enlistment. Mr. Wraxall travelled up the 
Danube in company with a Russian officer, whose skill in language 
had pointed him out for the special duty of examining all the 
deserters during the siege of Sebastopol ; and “ we regret tosay 
that he had to converse in English about ten times as often as 


_ his knowledge of French was called upon.” The general estimate 


made by Mr. Wraxall of the French army, on the full war 
establishment, amounts to 580,000 men of all arms, 82,000 cavalry _ 
horses, and 1182 guns. ‘This large force could, in our author's - 
opinion, be mobilized within three months. 

Even after the Crimean war the Russian army is an impene- 
trable mystery. Mr. Wraxall honestly confesses that he is 
unable to give any certain details as to its actual strength; but 
the utmost at which he values it is a grand total.of nearly 
640,000 men, with more than 1400 guns. Considerable dela: 
would, however, be experienced in mobilizing the entire streng 
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represented by these figures. The reserves are said to amount 


to some 260,000 more. On paper, says Mr. Wraxall, the Russian 
forces are very formidable, but, “‘in practice, probably the worst 
in the world.” Obstinately as they fought behind the walls of 
Sebastopol, and admirably orderly as was their retreat to the 
northern side, he considers their prowess in the open field to have 
fallen ludicrously short of universal expectation. In so hetero- 

eneous a mass of nationalities as compose the Russian army, 
it is probable that great varieties of physical character and moral 
training are to be found. But there is something to be said for 
the blind courage of passive obedience which, even under the 
most desperate circumstances, steadies the nerves of the stolid 
Russian soldier, in contrast to the sensitive intelligence which 
occasionally teaches French troops that they are beaten at least 
as early as is necessary, and spreads the demoralizing _ of 
an individual sawve qui peut among “the finest light infantry in 
the world.” 

The army which in general strength and readiness for action 
is most nearly balanced with the French, is the Austrian. In 
some arms of the service (most notably in rifle-corps and cavalry) 
it is unquestionably superior in efficiency, and its available force 
for foreign service would probably be larger. The peculiar com- 
position of the Austrian Senteo renders it difficult to say how 
many of its troops might at any time be required for the main- 
tenance of internal tranquillity. But with a large allowance on 
this head, Mr. Wraxall calculates that Austria would always be 
able to move against an enemy in the field a perfectly equipped 
army of 400,000 men. Drawn in separate drafts from the five 
distinct races of Germans, Slaves, Magyars, Italians, and Wallachs, 
which form the population of the Austrian Empire, this army has 
not, and never can have, the unity of tradition and feeling to be 
found among the French soldiery. But the drafts are so large, 
and are kept so distinct, that each may retain a distinct nationality 
and imbibe a separate esprit de corps for itself. The chief prac- 
tical inconvenience is in the difficulty of working, with the same 
staff and with a small proportion of regimental officers, an army 
that speaks so many und such diverse languages. 

The military system of Austria is, like our own, an institution 
that has grown rather than been made. Dating from the Thirt 
Years’ War, it is still, in Mr. Wraxall’s phrase, tainted wit. 
mediwvalism. The Inhaber, or owner of a regiment, has an 
actual share in the regimental patronage, which must interfere, 
as distinctly as our own system of purchase, with a perfect re- 
gulation of the promotion. But the standard of education re- 
quired from all officers is high, and only lowered in the case of 
promotion from the ranks for distinguished services. Striking 
as are the differences among them in nationality and origin, Mr. 
Wreaxall asserts that so close a cameraderie exists in no other 
European army. 

No matter whether English or Italians, Poles or North Germans, Swiss, 
Belgians or Bohemians; whether princes or counts, or sons of tradesmen, or 
artisans—no matter whether they have large private incomes, or have to live 
on their pay—all are officers, and nothing but officers. Their home is where 
the regimental flag flutters, and all officers of the same rank, whether per- 
sonally acquainted or not, address each other with the fraternal “thou.” .. . 
This fraternity had the most valuable results in the stormy period of 1848 
and 1849, and did much to maintain the stability of the empire. 


Constant changes of garrison, and the system of rarely quarter- 
ing a regiment among the population from which it is drawn, do 
much to strengthen this professional tie. With a view to the 
same end, mu/fti is strictly prohibited. An Austrian officer never 
appears but in the Emperor's coat. Even Englishmen in his 
service are unable to decorate themselves with those round hats 
with ventilating buttons which have blossomed in the last two 
years on the heads of all English ensigns offduty. Mr. Wraxall 
remarks as a special advantage possessed at present by the French 
and Austrian armies alike, that ‘so many of the general officers 
are men in the full vigour of life.” Another advantage which 
Austria would be found to possess on taking the field lies in the 

ood organization, efficient state, and well-calculated strength of 
Land Transport Corps. 

We have no space to enter into the remarkable system which 
has raised Prussia to a place among the military Powers of 
Europe far above that which her resources, population, and dis- 
connected frontier would seem to warrant. The same method of 
service might —- suit no other national circumstances so 
thoroughly. But for those of Prussia it appears the best which 
could have been devised, and its application is carried out in prav- 
tice most sir omperrre The intimate connexion of the Line and 
the Landwehr, which enables Prussia to put into marching order 
in less than a week a mass of more than 200,000 infantry, leaving 
140,000 for the defence of the country, depends mainly on the 
provincial system of recruiting. The line regiments never change 
their station in peace time, and draw their levies exclusively from 
their own vicinity. Since universal service is compulsory, it is 
made as easy as is compatible with a perfectly sound military 
education. Such a system ensures the best of reserves. The 
transition from the line successively to the first and second levies 
of the Landwehr is a comfortable step for the self-indulgence of 
patriotism drawing to middle age, while it keeps up a habit of 
general readiness, and a well-grounded reliance in the defensive 
resources of the country in case of need. It may be added that, 
however unscrupulous was the morality of Blucher’s troops in 
taking reprisals for all that their land had suffered from the 
French, the Prussian army now bears of being 
“the most respectable in the world.” 


CLASSIC RECORDS.* 


— veteran essayist and critic, the last survivor of the philo- 
sophic brotherhood of the ‘‘ Lake School,” who startled our 
fathers nearly forty years ago by the Confessions of an Opium 
Eater, continues to pour forth in occasional volumes the collected 
edition of his numerous and varied writings. The volume before 
us is the latest addition to the “Selections, Grave and Gay,” 
which have appeared in succession during the last few years, and 
enables us to renew our acquaintance with more than one of the 
brilliant but fugitive pieces which we have formerly met with in 
the pages of the London, Blackwood, or Tait, and fancied we 
had lost sight of for ever. We believe that this voluminous 
author had not thought it worth while to publish anything 
with his own name except the Confessions (which originally 
appeared in the London Magazine) and the Logie of Political 

‘conomy, till the sense of the duty he owed his own reputation 
was quickened by the gentle solicitations of a ge house 
at Boston in America. The collection Mr. De Quincey then 
made of his writings furnished forth a series of eighteen volumes. 
We presume, from the title of “Selections” he affixes to the 
English edition now in progress, that he means to exercise some 
discrimination in the choice of pieces to be finally presented to 
the British public. We should be glad indeed if he had imposed 
more restraint upon himself in reviewing and reconsidering a 

reat many of his fancies, in pruning the vicious exuberance of 
Eis style, and in checking the tendency to garrulity which renders 
it a painful effort to read a hundred pages consecutively. At the 
same time we acknowledge with pleasure the brilliant ingenuity 
and originality of thought which pervade all our author's effusions, 
and are glad that he has not suffered them to perish. 

Mr. De Quincey, we believe, himself arranges his productions 
with philosophical precision into three classes :—‘ First, papers 
whose chief purpose is to interest and amuse (autobiographic 
sketches, reminiscences of distinguished contemporaries, bio- 
graphical memoirs, whimsical narratives and such like) ; secondly, 
essays of a speculative, critical, or philosophical character, ad- 
dressing the understanding as an insulated faculty ; and thirdly, 
papers belonging to the order of what may be called ‘ prose- 
poetry,’ that is, phantasies and imaginations in prose’”—those, in 
short, which are meant to please, to instruct, and to astonish re- 
spectively. The author would probably place the volume before 
us in the second of these classes ; but we are tempted to say that 
it seems to us to belong at least as much to both the first and the 
third also. The essays it contains are four in number :—the 
“Ceesars’’—a short dashing reviewof Roman history from Julius to 
Constantine, which appears to be an abridgment and continua- 
tion of the somachahe series of papers on the Cesars properly 
so called, well known to the readers of Blackwood about twenty 

ears ago—the “‘ Theban Sphinx,” the “ Essenes,” and “ A‘lius 
mia.” Of these last we remember the second only, which ap- 
peared also, if we are not mistaken, in Blackwood, and is an 
attempt to identify the Jewish Quietists of the first century 
with the primitive Christians—a view which, as the author 
with a sort of chuckling grimace admits, found no favour 
with the critics. He persuades himself that it is “ flatter- 
ing to the author, as well as honourable to his reviewers,” 
that the answer to his ‘‘ Essenes” should have been “ sternly and 
sans phrase, it wont do.” Undoubtedly our lively theologian 
has thought out his theory for himself; nevertheless, he should 
have discovered and laid to heart, by this time, the fact that the 
same idea has occurred to a good many speculators like himself 


before him, and been refuted and repudiated as often as it has 


reappeared on the surface of Christian polemics. The first and 
third are clever attempts, but not perhaps more felicitous, to 
give a new force or meaning, the one to an old classical fable, 
the other to a corrupt passage in a classical author. An old 
man’s vanity, especially if he be one who has earned a distin- 
guished name in criticism and philosophy, may readily be ex- 
cused; and there is something pe | and pleasing in the 
unaffected self-complacency with which this favourite of the 
public announces his presumed discoveries. ‘I have a list,” he 
says, ‘of conjectural decipherings applied by classical doctors 
to desperate lesions and abscesses of the text of famous authors ; 
and I am really ashamed to say that my emendation stands 
Sacile princeps among themall.” Such, it seems, is his correction 
of Suetonius in Domit. c. 10 ; but we really cannot bring ourselves 
to state in cold blood a conjecture so perversely ingenious, a 
reading so fascinating, yet so impossible. Conjectural criticism 
has sometimes been compared to punning. There are conjectures, 
like puns, which cheat us with a momentary surprise, but the 
next moment the judgment recovers its balance, and indignantly 
resents the detection of its weakness. 

It is indeed impossible to believe that Mr. De Quincey is 
really in earnest in the greater part of his emendations or his 
criticisms. He touches lightly and jestingly on the opposition 
they have encountered, and assumes, as it would seem, an old 
man’s license to dogmatize with a jaunty disregard of all argu- 
ment to the contrary. Like the ancient chancellor in the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and with some of his “ vanity” gue s, though with 
none of his “ sedateness,” he “ dallies with his golden chain, and 
smiling puts the question by.” We have no wish to press con | 
upon a writer so amiable and genial ; but it is only fair toremar 


* Classic Records. Reviewed or Deciphered by Thomas De Quincey. 
London; James Hogg and Sons, 
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how from the first Mr. De Quincey has indulged himself in the 
fatal habit of trifling with his serious convictions. The first 
work by which he became known, the Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, was, as is now well understood, an imposition upon 
the public. Under the guise of actual fact revealed by a conscience- 
stricken culprit for the warning of his fellow-creatures, it was 
almost wholly a brilliant invention—one of those “ phantasies and 
a in prose” in which he loves to give the rein to his 
exuberant originality. We believe it is very doubtful whether 
Mr. De Quincey was ever an opium-eater at all; and certainly the 
long life and undiminished mental activity he has enjoyed furnish 
a strange commentary on the text of his pretended Confessions. 

It is with pain that we notice in this, the latest of our author's 
productions, the same unreality which thus characterizes his 
earliest. In the preface, speaking of his essays on the Cesarean 
history, he seems to acknowledge that he has written deliberately 
that to which he gives no actual credence. ‘The materials,” he 
says, “for the Western Empire are not more scanty than meagre ; 
and in that proportion so much the greater is the temptation the 
offer to free and sceptical speculation. To this temptation 
have yielded intermittingly; but from a fear (perhaps cowardly 
fear) of being classed as a dealer in licentious paradox, I checked 
myself exactly where the largest license might have been pro- 
perly allowed to a bold spirit of incredulity. In particular, I 
cannot bring myself to believe, nor ought Poteet we to have 
assumed the tone of a believer, in the inhuman atrocities charged 
upon the earlier Cesars. Guided by my own instinct of truth and 
probability I should, for instance, have summarily exploded the 
most revolting of the crimes imputed to Nero,” &c. e protest, 
in the name of common sincerity, that it is not enough to intro- 
duce a republication of the essays with such a palinode as this. 
The subject of Mr. De Quincey’s scepticism is undoubtedly a 
curious one ; and he would have made a better amende for the 
historical laxity he avows by inquiring more deeply into the 

rounds of it, than by simply and without a blush abaeleieies 
Eis own want of candour about it. The inquiry, indeed, into the 
limits of human wickedness, and whether such and such alleged 
enormities are in the abstract credible, is not likely to lead to 
any satisfactory result. From Tertullian downwards our 
Christian polemics have been wont to point to the narratives of 
Tacitus and Suetonius as the most apposite commentary on St. 
Paul’s denunciation of heathen vices, and the attempt of Vol- 
taire and writers of his school to reject or extenuate them was 
clearly prompted by the wish to depreciate the superior purity 
of the Gospel. Even to this day the same feelings prevail to 
some extent, and indispose many of us to a calm investigation of 
the evidence. Not that we impute to Mr. De Quincey in the 
least degree the arrigre pensée of Voltaize. He is a warm and 
eloquent defender both of true Christian doctrine and of 
Christian morality. But his hesitation and scepticism are 
founded on a generous and kindly appreciation of the better 
elements of human nature ; he indulges an instinct, which may 
perhaps sometimes outrun his judgment, in favour of the essen- 
tial goodness of the creature who was originally formed in the 
image of his Creator. This is not, however, the frame of mind 
in which a great historical question can be fairly judged. 

We are sorry to find that Mr. De Quincey has made no attempt 
to sift the evidence for the facts he disputes. It does not seem to 
occur to him that the problem to be solved is simply whether 
they are sufficiently attested or not? In the Cesarean 
history we are struck at once with the paucity of our witnesses, 
and the slender means we have of cross-examining them. Not 
only are the remains of that period that have come down to us 
the mere fragments of a wreck, but the wreck itself, it would 
appear, was consummated almost from the moment the vessel put 
out from port. Tacitus and Suetonius have been drifting, with 
one or two more, upon the waves for sixteen or seventeen cen- 
turies. The works by which they might have been confirmed or 

ssibly refuted—the literature of their own age—the histories, 
Por instance, of Pliny, Bassus, Nonianus, the Memoirs of 
Agrippina, and hundreds more, perished to all appearance 
almost as soon as they were born. They are never cited in the mis- 
cellanies of Gellius and Macrobius, full as these writers are of 
references to Augustan and pre-Augustan authorities. Tacitus, 
and Suetonius the ape of Tacitus, seem to have at once extin- 
guished them. We can easily believe that the latter of these 
writers owed this distinction, in the degradation of the second and 
third centuries, to the pruriency of his anecdotes as much as to 
the smartness of his style; nor can we feel sure that the 

eatest of ancient historians was really saved by his merits. 
We are strongly inclined to suspect that both the one and the 
other have been preserved to us by the favour in which they were 
held by the Christian apologists, who read in their terrible pages, 
as has been before observed, the most triumphant condemna- 
tion of Pagan iniquity. These writers had also the merit of 
bearing testimony to the sufferings of the first disciples at Rome— 
a fact which, as far as appears, would have been entirely lost to 
us but for their alleged attestation of it. On the other hand, we 
could almost hazard a conjecture that the occurrence of some 
fancied disparagement of the Christians at the critical epoch of 
the siege of Jerusalem caused an indignant believer to mutilate 
at that point his copy of the Histories, and deprived us by an 
untoward accident of the remainder of that inestimable treasure. 

If the Essays before us make, however, no pretensions to 


critical acumen, they are dis ed by much vivid delineation 


of character, and teem with brilliant and interesting observation. 
Perhaps the author shows his originality in nothing so much as 
in his cursory remarks on the life and manners of the ancients, 
evincing for the most part the distinctness with which he has 
conceived the picture of the times he treats of, and the reality 
with which it is invested in his imagination. The reader must, 
indeed, be on his guard against a general tendency to extrava- 

ance in conception and statement, and he will be inclined to 
feel some distrust of the writer's belief in his own exaggerations ; 
but bating such drawbacks to his confidence and interest, he will 
undoubtedly find much to reward him in this volume, in the 
way both of instruction and amusement. 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA.* 


| te is not easy to say how many editions a good book may go 
through. This is the second within the space of four years, 
and there are no signs in it that the author means as yet to lay 
by pen or hammer. At threescore and seven, a man has a fair 
right to do so if he pleases; but Sir Roderick does not so 
please. Geologists boast till their latest days of sound bodies 
and healthy minds, and this volume bears testimony to both. 
There are original views sustained with vigour, and old mistakes 
corrected with unflinching hand, while the new matter introduced 
may entitle it to be called a new book rather than a new edition. 
The work, as now introduced to us, must be considered as the 
digest of a life’s labours in Wales and the Border counties—in 
Scotland, North and South—the wilds of Scandinavia—the 
steppes of Russia—Bohemia, Saxony, the Rhine, and various 
tracts in France. The author's researches have extended over a 
space larger than Napoleon ever governed, and whatever he has 
remains permanently his own. 

The first edition having been dedicated to his English com- 

eers, this edition is offered to the foreign associates who have 
aboured with the author in the Silurian field. And in the pre- 
face, and more fully in the opening chapter, the general scope 
and object of the book is defined. It is to describe, from below 
upwards, “the most ancient strata in which the marks of sedi- 
mentary or aqueous action are still visible, and to note the geo- 
logical position of those beds which in various countries offer 
the oldest ascertained signs of life.” Condensed accounts then 
are to follow of the overlying or younger Paleozoic rocks, termed 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian; and the range and contents 
of all these having been described for Britain, the author proposes 
to trace them in their extension through Europe and America, and 
to indicate what is known of them in other parts of the world. 
A chapter on Gold and Gold-mining completes the book. The 
programme thus given, Sir Roderick commences with the be- 
ginning, and describes, from the base upwards, the successive 
** stone steps” by which his readers may ascend from the “ base 
of the Silurian rocks, with their earliest signs of ancient life.” 
And in a series of chapters concisely written (considering the 
inevitable details of the subject) he exhibits the outline and the 
inner structure of many a picturesque region of Britain. Lake 
and mountain, moor and glen, the haunt of the tourist and the 
sportsman, may all be found within the territory of the Silurian 
chief; and he claims manorial right over them with a good grace, 
for all are free to visit them, and the game is all their own. 

But though the student may xow begin at the beginning, and 
the book is written in that order, these were not the steps by 
which the author won his way from end to end of the district he 
calls his own. In repeopling this waste and sea-worn territory 
with its appropriate inhabitants, the father of the Silurian System 
had to march steadily from the upper strata to the lower—from 
ground that was known to that which was unknown—and as he 
journeyed from the cultivated field into the desert, the stones he 

athered had to be cast behind him ere, by contact with kindred 
orms, they started into life. We might even pursue the parallel 
further. There was Pyrrha as well as Deucalion ; for the accom- 
plished lady who shares his fortunes, and who, to her lasting 
credit, first led him into the geologic field, was with him in his 
earlier labours, and sowed with him the seed of the Silurian 
harvest. May they both enjoy their honours long! 

There is much added in this edition concerning the foundation- 
stones of the Paleozoic —— and a true base whereon to 
found these has been made out by the author, as we shall see 
in noticing his work in Scotland. For the discovery of organic 
remains in these old basement layers we are chiefly indebted to 
a much younger Silurian labourer, Mr. J. W. Salter, who has: 
devoted several years to the illustration of the subject, and 
whose help in regard to the fossil evidence is gracefully 
and repeatedly acknowledged in the work. When the first 
edition appeared, these “ Cambrian” rocks were not known to 
contain any traces of life; and even in Ireland, a solitary 
zoophyte or plant (of marvellous beauty, though, and in the 
greatest abundance) was all the organisms it could boast. Now, 
both in Shropshire and in Ireland, worm-tracks innumerable 
have been detected; miles of thickness of strata are crowded 
with these relics of an old shore, on which the sun shone warm, 
and over which the breezes blew, and on which the rain-drops 


* Siluria. The His’ of the Oldest Fossiliferous Rocks and their 
Foundations. With a Brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the 
Earth. By Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &. Third 
Edition (including the “Silurian System”) with Maps and Additional Illus- 
trations. London: Murray. 1859. 
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fell as they do now. We learn all this from the records written 
in the rocks themselves. 

We are not quite sure, however, that Sir Roderick would be 
greatly pleased to see anew and rich fauna disinterred from these 
old strata, and there is something just a little like special plead- 
ing for the few miserable zoophytes, fucoids, and worms which 
(with one doubtful exception dedicated to Professor Ramsay) 
were the sole tenants of these inhospitable shores. Nor shall 
we subscribe to the assertion that ‘“ Geologists are now pretty 
well agreed that the oldest well-defined group of organic re- 
mains pertain to the lower division of the Silurian system ;” 
for a grand discussion still subsists on this point. However, we 
will not quarrel with a word, or even with an opinion, so long as 
the author gives us his facts to judge by. . 

The Lingula flags—next in order of superposition—are much 
richer than they were formerly thought to be; and they 
are now divided into a lower and an upper group—the last 
containing some genera and species not yet found in the 
former, and graduating upwards into the true Llandeilo flags. 
Here, if we followed Lyell, we should draw the base line of 
the Lower Silurian group, and leave all below it in the limbo of 
the “Cambrian.” But this would neither satisfy the author of 
Siluria, who contends that the Lingula flags form the natural 
base of his own system, nor would it answer the rival claim of 
the other veteran expounder of the old rocks; for Sedgwick will 
not part with his Bala limestone, and rather than do so would 
eliminate Sir Roderick’s lower half. We will not pretend to adju- 
dicate on the disputed point, but refer the reader to the dates 
given in the introductory chapter, which show that so early as 
1831, the author entered the Silurian field, the very year that 
Sedgwick, returning from the Lake Mountains, began his labours 
in North Wales. There can be little priority of nomenclature, 
then; but Sir Roderick Murchison was working in a region thick 
with fossil remains, and could identify his formations as he de- 
scended. The Woodwardian Professor, with equal zeal, was grap- 
pling with dislocated masses almost bare of organic life, and so 
obscured by cleavage, that even when the friends met upon the 
frontier neither pete identify their rocks with those of the other. 
What wonder, then, if their boundaries should overlap? It was 
not till the plodding work of the Government survey had gone over 
the whole that the true relations of each became fully manifest. 
Let no one sneer, however, at the scientific controversy between 
two able men as if it were a strife of words, or a mere expression 
of party feeling. It has its origin in the love of philosophic 
truth; and since, in the preface to this work, the most cordial 
feeling is evinced, we cannot doubt that it will be reciprocated. 

We must now follow rapidly through the other subformations 
of the Lower Silurian group, as they are traced through Shrop- 
shire and the border counties, and North and South Wales, 
showing everywhere the same passage (from the fossiliferous 
zone above noticed) through the following stages :— 

1. Lower Luanpeito (Tremadoc Slates of Sedgwick) ex- 
hibited west of the Stiper Stones; at Tremadoc and Ffestiniog 
in North Wales ; and on the cliffs of St. David’s in South Wales. 
A woodcut of the characteristic fossils is given. 

2. Upper Fraes.—The muddy and calcareous 
nature of the sediment naturally gives a peculiar character to the 
fossils of the group. Some familiar ones are Asaphus or Ogygia 
Buchii and Asaphus tyrannus. We cannot cite better examples. 
Then follows— 

3. Carapoc Sanpstong, full of all the common shells of the 
district from which the name is derived. Trinucleus Caractaci 
(its name, alas! now changed to 7. concentricus) is one of them. 
There is Orthis flabellulum, a friend we picked up outside the 
little cabin on Snowdon top, and a host of others. In fact, this is 
the really prolific part of the Lower Silurian for Britain, and the 
details respecting this formation are very important additamenta 
to the present edition. There is a degree of frankness in the 
frequent acknowledgment by the author of errors into which an 
adherence to his original views led him in the first edition. Here 
he clearly separates what he previously termed ‘‘ Upper Caradoc” 
(the May Hill Sandstone of Sedgwick) from the true or lower 
Caradoc to which he now restricts the name. Again, he announces 
clearly the superposition of the Caradoc itself to the Llandeilo 
flag (a fact now first made certain by the discovery of the 
former all along the South Welsh boundary), and this is a most 
welcome addition to our previous knowledge. And lingering 
awhile among the voleanic rocks of his favourite Shropshire, he 
shows how all the intricacies of Snowdon and Cader Idris, the 
lava flows and cinder-beds and ashes that show on such a great 
scale there, are all represented as in miniature by this small but 
most interesting tract. If you want to know the meaning of the 
wild passes of Carnarvonshire, or for the matter of that, of Cum- 
berland too, you may have it by an easy walk from Church 
Stretton by the Stiper Stones to Chirbury—a long walk, though, 
as we well remember, if you hammer all the way. 

Views of this charming country, almost Alpine in its charac- 
ter, and full of geological interest, are given in the third and fourth 
chapters. They are chiefly taken from the pages of the Silurian 
System. But then we enter on a more desolate region, and have 
to win our way through dry scientific details in je to compre- 
hend why in this volume for the first time it is thought fit to 
introduce a Mid-Silurian zone, composed of “ Lower and Upper 
Llandovery rocks,” and which zone is abstracted from the original 
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effected in the present volume, there is not much that the 
general reader would consider of interest in this particular 
chapter. All the time-honoured “ Caradoc” of the Malvern and 
Abberley Hills—of Tortworth, of May Hill—of the central domeof 
Woolhope, and the famous “ Jacob-stones” of the Wenlock Valley, 
the Hope Quarries, and the limestones of Norbury and Linley at 
the foot of the Longmynd, belong to the Llandovery rocks. They 
just come to light around the Lower Silurian island of Builth, 
range down to Llandovery, where they take a sudden and great 
development, and thence skirt the whole Silurian frontier of 
South Wales, till they reach the sea in Marloes Bay. Rolling 
over to the north bank of the Towy, they reappear in undulating 
folds on the Teifi valley, and then again under Plynlimmon, till 
they attain the shores of Cardigan Bay. Only scanty traces of 
them appear in North Wales; but they are again in great force 
in the south of Scotland, and the hills of Connemara are fringed. 
with formations full of the characteristic fossils of these beds. 
When it is said that the same group, with the same fossils—and 
notably the species of Pentamerus—extends to Sweden and 
Russia, and is yet more strikingly developed in Canada and the 
United States, enough will have been said to show the prevalence 
of this important middle zone. 

In the chapters on the Upper Silurian rocks, there is not so 
much added to the previous editions, with the exeeption of a 
clearer description of their base, arising from improved views of 
the relations of the ‘* Llandovery beds.” The “ Tarannon Shales’’ 
are succeeded by the great Denbighshire grit series of Sedgwick 
—the latter local for Wales, and taking the place of flagstone and 
black slate in other regions. With these exceptions, Wenlock 
and Ludlow stand much as they did before. But much is added 
to the uppermost member of the latter, for the ‘ Bone bed” has 
yielded up more of its secrets of late, and the layers which cover 
it, and which may be considered debateable ground between the 
Silurian and Devonian Systems, have also been very roughly 
treated by the band of explorers now congregated round Ludlow 
Castle. Their names are recorded in the seventh chapter. 

Here, for the present, we leave the subject of Silurian geology ; 
but we hope soon to return to it, and show the progress made in 
other regions. In speaking of the Upper Silurian rocks, we 
should not omit to notice the new star-fishes which grace page 
141. It is wonderful how well the old strata preserve their 
delicate organisms. These filmy sea-stars and brittle-stars, 
in their panoply of plates and spines, are really a miracle of 
minute handiwork. 


OLD IDEAS ABOUT COMMERCE.* 


WE moderns have grown so conceited about our wisdom in 
adopting a Free-trade policy, that it may be very service- 
able to take a glance at the opinions of men who lived in the 
times of commercial darkness, and nevertheless groped their way 
towards many of the doctrines that have only of late years been 
transformed into political facts. Every one of course is read 
to admit that a certain shrewd philosopher named Adam Smi 
was so far in advance of his age as to have anticipated most of 
the discoveries on which we pride ourselves in this matter; but 
he is generally supposed to have stood quite alone in his advocacy 
of sound theories of trade. The Collection of Tracts upon Com- 
merce which have recently been printed for private circulation by 
Lord Overstone, is very interesting from the evidence it affor 
that the dawn of new ideas was conspicuous before the appearance 
of the great luminary from whom we are accustomed to date the 
origin of political economy. It was not to be expected that a 
series of writings beginning with a paper addressed—or supposed 
to have been addressed—by Sir Walter Raleigh to King James I. 
shouldbe free from errors of fact and theory ; but notwithstanding 
all the blemishes which may easily be detected by readers who 
bring the experience of these latter days to bear upon the subject, 
there is exhibited in several of these tracts an amount of sagacity 
and a grasp of the true principles of commerce which will sur- 
rise inost persons who have considered everything prior to the 
ealth of Nations as entirely without value. One of the most 
striking circumstances that force themselves on one’s attention 
on the first glance at this interesting collection is the clearness 
with which very early writers appreciated the value of the one- 
sided Free-trade which even now the ship-owning interest finds 
it so hard to digest. 

At the time when Raleigh wrote, the great commercial 
prosperity of Holland was the standing witness in the world to 
the wisdom of a policy which was approximately that of a one- 
sided Free-trade. Sir Walter rhe more than one strange 
blunder in his calculations of the profits derived from the herring 
fishery, and other branches of industry which the Dutch had in 
great measure monopolised ; but he had detected the real reason 
why Amsterdam and the Hanse Towns had ousted England from 
her natural position as the emporium of the world. “If two 
English ships,” he says, by way of illustration, “ be at Bordeaux 
laden with wine, of 300 tons a-piece, the one bound for Holland, 
the other for England, the merchant shall pay about goo/. custom 
here, and other duties, when the other in Holland shail be cleared 
for less than 50/., and so in all other wares and merchandizes 
accordingly, which draws all nations to traflic with them ;” and 
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he goes on to argue, much as the most enlightened modern lec- 
turer might do, that a reduction of duties not only increases the 
general prosperity, but, by the greatness of the commerce induced, 
actually adds to the revenues of the State. It never seems to 
have occurred to him that this liberal policy required to be 
bolstered up by the expectation that foreign countries would 
reciprocate our favourable treatment, but, in summing up his 
eulogium of the Dutch policy, he is content to dwell on the fact 
that liberality to strangers, low duties, and free custom for every 
newly-created trade, were the means by which Holland had 
drawn all nations to trade with her. After Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
ineffectual memorial, the next paper which appears in the collection 
is asort of History of Navigation and Commerce, by the author of 
the Sylva, which Coons date in 1674. The intervening time had 
not been very favourable to the growth of philosophical specula- 
tions on trade, and Evelyn’s stilted production will not bear 
comparison with the practical hard-lheaded reasoning of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. An essay on Political Economy, abounding in 
set reflections that remind one of Hervey’s Meditations among 
the Tombs and elsewhere, is a very tedious business for the reader, 
but there is one part of the essay which is a real curiosity. 
After tracing the history of navigation from “ Tyrians, Trojans, 
Lydians,” and even from certain “mercurial spirits after the 
Flood,” Evelyn introduces us to a subject which at this moment 
has a strange interest. Against his own judgment (as Mr. 
McCulloch reminds us in his pg the courtier devoted all 
his energies to the defence of one of the most preposterous 
claims ever advanced by any nation. ‘The sea, according to 
this learned flatterer, was not only a distinct province capable of 
peculiar dominion, but was rather oan it g by his Majesty’s 
empire than itself the bound of his dominions. A vast mass of 
material and immaterial extracts from old authors is collected to 
establish the fact that the whole ocean had from time immemorial 
formed part of the dominions of the English Crown—a pretension 
which must have been rather rudely shaken by the uncom- 
fortable news of the burning of the English fleet in the Med- 
way. But from the midst of all this nonsense one very im- 

ortant fact emerges, and that is the practical sovereignty which 
Fngland had for centuries exercised over the seas in the neigh- 
bourhood of her own coast. We have long since abandoned 
and forgotten the foolish claim to a legal sovereignty over 
the high seas, but, except for brief periods, the supremacy due to 
irresistible power has, until quite recently, been conceded to the 
navies of England. We wish we could say when we shall regain 
this proud position. 

An essay which follows, by the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
is chiefly remarkable for the force and vigour with which it 
insists on the importance of commerce as the basis of national 
greatness. ‘Trade is the foundation of wealth, and wealth of 
power,” is the text which De Foe illustrates with an abundance 
of facts and arguments, sometimes exaggerated, but never with- 
out point. He grows so enthusiastic with his theme that he 
almost persuades himself to think that broad acres are valueless 
to the possessor in comparison with a thriving business. “An 
estate is but a pond, but trade is a spring,” is his emphatie way 
of stating what at best is only a half-truth ; but in the main De Foe 
is right enough in saying that commerce, as the nurse of useful 
industry, must, at any rate for a country such as ours, be the chief 
source of wealth and power. 

The most remarkable tract in the collection is one which the 
editor ascribes to a Mr. Richardson, notwithstanding the testi- 


. mony of Adam Smith, who refers to it as the production of Sir 
_Matthew Decker. This pamphlet, which is entitled An Essay 


on the Causes of the Decline of our Foreign Trade, was written 
to advocate the removal of all customs duties. These the author 

ed to replace by a single impost, which is a sort of combi- 
nation of the Income-tax which we have scarcely yet learned to 
endure patiently, and that kind of sumptuary tax of which the 
duties on hair-powder and armorial bearings are existing spe- 
cimens. The plan was to classify people according to the luxuries 
they indulged in, and to assume that each particular indulgence 
implied the possession of a corresponding income. Thus the owner 
of two coaches and six was to be taxed on a hypothetical income 
of 8c00l. a year. The wearing of ear-rings was supposed to be 
inconsistent with any income less than too/., while a necklace 
was to be taken as a confession of an annual revenue of not less 
than 250/. A man who used silver spoons was to be set down as 
in the enjoyment of 5o0/. a year, and the fact of drinking spirits 
was to be accepted as proof of an equal income. The author 
seems to have been thoroughly blind to the impracticability of 
his scheme, which he rests on a maxim not altogether without 
truth, that “the prince who draws his revenues from the vanities 
of his subjects will be richer than another who hath mines of 
gold, because vanity is an inexhaustible mine.” But apart 
from his rather wild financial crotchet, the essay is not 
merely admirable for the time when it appeared, but is full 
of reasoning which has scarcely yet become trite and obsolete. 
The manner in which he deals with the Protectionist argument 
“that it is contrary to reason to take off the duties or prohibitions 
on the goods of any nation that will not do the same with ours,” 
exhausts the controversy. All the arguments which ultimately 
prevailed over modern Tories are to be found in these pages in 
the tersest shape. Referring to the prohibitive policy of Spain, 
he pertinently asks, “If the Spaniards commit such blunders, 
why should we imitate them?” and again, “ Why hurt ourselves 


to hurt the Spaniards?” ‘Trade cannot, will not, be foreed ; 
let other nations prohibit, by what severities they please, interest 
will prevail. They may embarrass their own trade, but the 
cannot hurt a nation whose trade is free so much as themselves.” 
Absolute and unqualified Free-trade, indeed, is the doctrine of 
the essay, and it is supported by arguments as sound and forcible 
as anything that Mr. Cobden ever uttered in the days of the 
League agitation. He even attacks the Navigation Laws, which, 
for other than commercial reasons, were long defended by many 
advocates of Free-trade principles ; and there is one passage in 
which the favourite argument of the shipping interest is turned 
with considerable ingenuity against themselves. The reasoning 
will startle those who still think that, by opening our ports to 
foreign ships and foreign sailors, the difficulty of manning the 
navy has been increased. But we will let the author speak for 
himself :— 

A free-port trade will draw in foreign sailors, which is a consequence of 

the increase of trade and navigation; for our number of sailors is even now 
too scanty for our confined trade, as appears by the difficulty of manning 
our ships of war, and the high w: our merchants give, which latter 
temptation is defeated by the price of all necessaries; but were these to bear 
only their natural price, our pay in our me of war would be of so great 
value that we should have the picking of all Europe, and have no need of 
that arbitrary expedient of pressing ; for a free port furnishing employment 
for more sailors than we now have, vast numbers would flock Bm to enjoy 
our plenty, riches, and easy government. 
The idea of filling up the navy with men “from all Europe” is 
not exactly in accordance with our modern notions, but the main 
argument is sound enough, that the influx of foreign seamen will 
keep down the rate of wages of our own sailors, and render it 
easy for the Queen’s service to keep the command of the market 
and the pick of the best seamen. If all the ingenious schemes 
of the Manning Commission should break down, there will still 
remain the resource of paying seamen the full value of their 
services. Should the country be driven to this unfailing means 
of manning the navy, the possibility of doing so without in- 
curring a quite ruinous expense must be attributed to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws. 

One of the most curious of the remaining tracts in this volume 
is styled “‘ A Dissertation on the Trade of the United Nether- 
lands,”’ and is, in fact, the report of a Commission of Dutch 
merchants appointed by the Prince of Orange in the year 1751. 
The collection is brought down to the period of the final 
theoretical establishment of Free-trade doctrines, and ends with 
a treatise written shortly after the publication of Adam Smith's 
work, As a contribution to the history of opinion on the subject 
of commercial policy, this volume has an interest not at all 
inferior to that of the companion collections of Tracts on Currency 
aed pean which were preserved from oblivion by the same 

8. 


RADETSKY* 


Amuse the great military commanders of the present century, 
a very high place unquestionably belongs to Radetsky. 
Bred in the wars of the French Revolution, and contention 
employed whenever his Government felt the want of his great 
military experience and rare practical sagacity, he deserved] 
acquired the highest reputation in his own country as a scienti 
soldier. As he had not the good fortune to be nominally Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the long Brench war, he was less well-known 
in Europe during that period than many generals who were far 
inferior to him in skill and experience. But in Austria his rare 
merits were fully acknowledged ; his advice was ever sought in 
moments of difficulty, and he was perpetually employed in super- 
intending the organization of the army and in preparing plais of 
campaigns. From 1809 till 1815 he was Chief of the Staff, in which 
capacity he acted in the great army commanded by Schwartzen- 
berg, and took no inconsiderable part in the combinations which 
led to the defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic, and in the subsequent 
march of the Allies upon Paris. Yet, notwithstanding these 
great and valuable services, he might have been comparatively 
unknown but for the successes in his Italian campaigns which 
shed so bright a lustre over his declining years. Till then, he 
had enjoyed the reputation of a daring and scientific officer, 
remarkable alike for his zeal for the service and for his unde- 
viating devotion to the interests of the House of Hapsburg. 
When far advanced in years, but with energy undiminished, he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian forces in Italy when 
the Revolution of 1848 broke out. The population rose in armed 
insurrection against him—Charles Albert crossed the frontier 
with a numerous and well-appointed army—Venice was sur- 
rendered by the treachery or weakness of its Governor—it 
seemed as if the Austrians were on the eve of being ignominiously 
expelled from the peninsula. In that terrible crisis of the 
Empire, when the central authority at Vienna was completely 
paralysed—when the principal cities of the Austrian dominions 
were the scenes of terrible conflicts—when the traditional loyalty 
of the army seemed to be completely broken—Kadetsky, 
through his energy and courage, saved the Empire. Brilliant 
suecesses in the field reassured the wavering allegiance of the 
troops, recovered for the Emperor his Italian provinces, and 
placed at his mercy the kingdom of Sardinia. The moral effect 

* Hine Biographische Skizze nach den eigenen Dictaturen und der Cor- 
respondenz des Feldmarschalls von einem Oesterreichischen Veteranen. 
Stuttgart und Augsburg: J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1858. . 
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of the Italian victories gave the Government at Vienna strength 
to combat and overcome the spirit of insurrection in other pro- 
vinces. But for Radetsky’s seasonable triumphs it would have 
fared ill not only with the political influence, but perhaps 
with the existence of the Austrian Empire. It is not easy 
to overrate the value of such services. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that every honour should have been heaped upon the 
General who had done such good service to his country in her 
utmost need, and that the name of Radetsky lives in the 
affectionate remembrance of the Austrian Court and of the 
armies whom he had so often led to victory. But even 
to those who have no such reasons for gratitude or sym- 
pathy, the biography of such a man cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. Radetsky was a man who owed little to the ad- 
ventitious advantages of birth or station. In his campaigns he 
was not the spoiled child of fortune. He was distinguished rather 
by simplicity of character and solidity of intellect than by those 
brilliant qualities which have made some great military leaders 
at once the idols of their soldiers, and the curse of mankind. 
His career deserves to be studied, not only from the interest 
which attaches to the great events in which he bore so dis- 
tinguished a part, but because it illustrates in a remarkable 
degree some of the noblest features of the German military 
character. 

Radetsky was descended from an ancient Hungarian family 
which migrated into Bohemia in the thirteenth century. Early 
in the following century the family was ennobled by royal patent, 
and soon became allied with the principal houses of the old 
Bohemian noblesse. The Field-Marshal was born in November, 
1766. arly in life he displayed a strong disposition for the 
military = ession; and when placed as a pupil in the Theresianum 
College he was no less distinguished for his excellence in all 
manly exercises than for his devotion to the studies of the 
military profession. In 1784 he entered the army as a cadet, 
in a regiment of Cuirassiers. In 1786 he became a commissioned 
officer, and in the following year was made a lieutenant. On the 
breaking out of the Turkish war, he was ordered with his 
regiment to the Lower Danube, and took part in three 
campaigns, generally acting as orderly officer to Field- 
Marshal Count Lacy. The latter was one of the most accom- 
plished and scientific officers of the Austrian army. He belonged to 
the school of generals which had been formed in the campaigns of 
of the Seven Years’ War ; anda young officer enthusiastically de- 
voted to his profession could hardly have had more favourable 
opportunities, and could not have studied under a better master. 

en peace was made with Turkey, Radetsky returned to his 
regiment, and during the interval which preceded the war with 
France addicted himself with great industry to the study of every 
branch of military science. Indeed, it may be said with justice 
that he was a student throughout his whole career. No regi- 
mental officer could have been a more daring leader, or have 
performed more dashing exploits when the occasion admitted of 
them; but he was always a scientific officer, and whenever he 
could find time, a himself in the study of tactics and 
military organization. It was to this rare combination of qualities 
that he owed his rapid advancement to important commands. The 
soldiers knew him to be a bold and determined leader, and the 
Austrian Government felt that he might be safely entrusted with 
the conduct of important and difficult operations. 

On the breaking out of the French war, Radetsky was ordered 
to the Netherlands, and placed on the staff of Baron Beaulieu, 
who, with a considerable body of troops under his command, was 
entrusted with the defence of the Luxembourg frontier. In the 
action at Arlon, Radetsky distinguished himself, and again when 
the Austrian army was attempting to relieve Charleroi, he gave 
proofs of his intelligence and intrepidity in swimming the Sambre 
at midnight, and bringing back a report of the fate of that 
fortress. This exploit of bis early youth was carefully remem- 
bered in the Austrian army, and in his later years he used at 
times to refer to it with a grim smile at the prowess of his youth. 
Shortly after this he was wounded in action, and, after seven 
years passed in the army, was gazetted a captain “ for distin- 
guished services.” Towards the end of 1794, all the fortresses 
on the left bank of the Rhine, with the exception of Luxem- 
bourg, were in the handsoftheenemy. The English army under 
the Duke of York had re-embarked, and the active operations 
of the Austrians were carried on in a different quarter. In 
the campaign of the following year, Radetsky served under 
Count Clerfayt on the Rhine, and was appointed to lead one of 
the storming columns in the attack on the works at Mainz, 
where he was again slightly wounded. The next year he was 
again called upon by his old commander, Baron Beaulieu, and 
joined the head-quarters at Pavia in February, 1796. In that 
disastrous campaign, the Sardinian allies of Austria yielded 
almost without a struggle; their King negotiated with the 
invaders; and, within a fortnight from the opening of the cam- 

aign, the Austrians were forced to assume a defensive attitude. 
Their positions were badly selected, their numbers weak, 
the General incapacitated by illness, and his place filled by 
Melas. The Austrians were signally defeated, and Beaulieu 
was only saved from being ee prisoner by the personal ex- 
ertions of Radetsky, who to the last did his utmost to rally the 
troops, and only escaped himself by swimming the Mincio on 
horseback. The last official act of Beaulieu was to recommend 
for promotion his distinguished staff-officer, 


Radetsky now became major in a newly-raised pintaes co) 
and rendered valuable services in the memorable defence of 
Mantua. It was on this occasion that he became acquainted 
with General Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, who was at 
that time attached as English Commissioner to Marshal Wurm- 
ser’s head-quarters. The young Austrian officer contracted a 
warm friendship with him, which lasted without interruption till 
the death of the latter. When Mantua surrendered, after the 
failure of Alvinzi’s attempt to relieve it, Radetsky and his bat- 
talion were among the number of those who were permitted, by 
the terms of the er to withdraw, on the condition of 
not serving against France for three months. In the latter part 
of the year he was again employed with his pioneer corps in 
constructing works on the Austro-Italian frontier. He did not 
remain idle in the interval of repose which followed the peace of 
Campo Formio. His corps, under his direction, was employed 
in opening roads in the Enganean mountains, and improving 
the communications in what remained to Austria of her Italian 
dominions. The memorable campaign of 1799 again summoned 
Radetsky to employment more suited to his active and vigorous 

enius. He was promoted in the spring to the rank of Lieutenant- 

olonel, and appointed Adjutant-General to Count Melas. 
Throughout the successful operations of the Austro-Russian 
forces, he greatly distinguished himself, and contributed in no 
small degree to thesignal defeat of Macdonald on the Trebbia. On 
that occasion he was again wounded, but not so severely as to pre- 
vent him from taking part in the subsequent operations. At Novi, 
his unerring sagacity enabled him to detect the weak point of the 
enemy’s position ; and on his earnest representation to the Gene- 
ral, he was entrusted with the command of two brigades, with 
which he attacked Joubert’s right wing and rear, and ensured the 
success of the day for the Austrian arms. He was again distin- 
uished in the actions of the 4th and 5th of November, when the 

‘rench, under Championet, were defeated. He was at this time 
raised to the rank of Colonel, but retained his position on the staff 
of Melas, who seems to have deservedly reposed the greatest confi- 
dence in the zeal and judgmentof his indefatigable Adjutant-Gene- 
ral. In thespringof the following year, thetideof Austrian success 
continued. Ceatenly and Piedmont were re-conquered, Massena 
was besieged in Genoa, and the Austrians were on the French 
frontier. But in the mean time a large French army had been 
collected at Dijon—Bonaparte assumed the command—and the 
superiority of the French was at once re-established in north 
Italy by the victory of Marengo. In that battle, as usual, 
Radetsky was pre-eminently conspicuous for his gallant bearing 
no less r B for the skilful conduct of the troops under his orders. 
When, however, military operations were resumed in Italy, 
Count Bellegarde was appointed to command, and Radetsky, 
his post being filled by another, returned to Austria. He was 
at once appointed to command a regiment of cuirassiers, which 
shortly afterwards joined the army under the Archduke John. 
In the battle of Hohenlinden etsky was employed with his 
regiment, and by his gallant conduct in leading his regiment on 
that disastrous day sustained the reputation which he had won in 
the Italian wars. The ill success of the Austrian arms led to 
the conclusion of the peace of Luneville, and for a short space the 
Imperial armies were in a state of inactivity. But to Radetsky 
the peace brought no repose. All his thoughts and energies 
were directed to the improvement of the military system of 
his country, and from his rank in the army, as well as from 
the undoubted proofs he had om of his military talents, his 
counsels, if not always followed, were invariably listened to with 
respect. At this period of his career he devoted himself to im- 
— the organization of the cavalry, and his own regiment 

e speedily brought to such a point of efficiency that it became 
the pattern of the Austrian cavalry service. It is also noteworthy 
that he introduced among his officers a book society, which was 
the origin of the regimental libraries in the Austrian army. 


When war broke out again in 1805, Radetsky was made a 
Major-General, with the command of a force of some five 
thousand men in Italy. By this time he had acquired a Euro- 
ag reputation, and the Austrian Cabinet was solicited, first 

y the English Government, to send him with a division to 
take part in a descent on France, and subsequently by the 
Russian Government, who were anxious to secure his services as 
Austrian Commissioner at the head-quarters of Kutusow. He 
was himself greatly averse to undertaking any such employment. 
His ambition was to lead his division in the field; but he only 
arrived in Italy to take part in the retreat of the Austrian 
armies from Italy, the inevitable consequence of the defeat of 
Austerlitz. The peace of Presburg followed, and the Govern- 
ment again, notwithstanding its losses, set to work to pre- 
pare for a future contest. Nuch was to be done for the re- 
organization of the army. Recourse was had to the knowledge 
and experience of Radetsky, by whose efforts numerous improve- 
ments were introduced into the military system of Austria. 
When Count Stadion declared war in 1809, Radetsky’s services 
were of course put in requisition ; but it seems somewhat sur- 
prising that a commander cf such approved merit, with the 
experience of so many campaigns, and with an energy of cha- 
racter recognised by all who came in contact with him, should 
not have held a higher command than that which was assigned 
to him. In the fiercely-contested ona that followed, he 
was constantly distinguished. After the disastrous battle of 


Wagram he rendered invaluable services at the head of a strong 
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division. He had shown himself as great in disaster as in 
victory, and was henceforth clearly marked out as one of the 
men under whom Austria was again to gather up her forces for 
a final effort to overthrow the domination of Napoleon and 
restore her own political independence. 


LATHBURY’S HISTORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK.* 


M* LATHBURY has been long, if not very widely, known 
as a gentleman who has devoted much study to the history 
of the English Church since the Reformation. His reading has 
lain a good deal among old pamphlets, and otlier such sources of 
knowledge, from which he couh seem to have picked out many 
small pieces of information which perhaps no other person in late 
times has possessed. And among his publications there is one, 
at least—the History of the Nonjurors—which deserves grateful 
mention; not that it is in any respect a good book, but because 
it was the first, and as yet remains the only, attempt to supply 
a general account of that remarkable party. 

The long title of the present volume is likely to give a wrong 
notion of Mr. Lathbury’s plan, inasmuch as it seems to promise 
three distinct parts—1. A history of the Prayer Book; 2. An 
inquiry into the observance of rubrics and canons; 3. Anaccount 
of the state of religion from the outbreak of the troubles under 
Charles I. to the Restoration. But instead of this the book 
really consists of a continuous narrative, arranged in chrono- 
logical order; and if we had to find a title for it, we might, 
perhaps, best indicate its nature by styling it Odds and Ends 
relating to the History of Religion in England. 

“Works on the Common Prayer, the Rubrics, and Canons,” 
says Mr. Lathbury, in his preface, “are rather numerous; yet 
the process to which I have resorted in the present volume has 
not been adopted by preceding writers to any considerable ex- 
tent. My object 1s to show how the rubrics and canons of the 
Church have been understood and observed from the Reforma- 
tion to the accession of George III.” On reading this passage, we 
were at once struck by the remembrance of two volumes, each 
almost equal in size to Mr. Lathbury’s own, in which a similar 
process of investigation had been pursued—the one, a Historical 
Inquiry into the Rubric, published in 1845 ; the other, of which 
the second edition appeared in 1844, entitled, How shall we conform 
to the Liturgy? These volumes, indeed, as they were composed 
with a view toa peewee | which was actually raging, cannot 
boast of such ample materials as Mr. Lathbury has since had lei- 
sure deliberately to collect; and we believe that the earlier, at least, 
of the writers is now very indifferent to reputation as a ritualist. 
But, although there was, no doubt, room for fresh labours in 
the same line, it certainly looks unhandsome in Mr. Lathbury to 
speak in so slighting a mannerof all that had been done before him, 
and to make no mention whatever of writers who set him the 
example of historical investigation as long as from thirteen to 
fifteen years ago. And we may note here that, whereas Arch- 
deacon Harrison, in his Inquiry, has very elaborately discussed 
the history of Queen Elizabeth's Advertisements—arguing that 
they are of full authority, inasmuch as they fulfilled certain con- 
ditions laid down in the Act of Uniformity at the beginning of 
her reign—Mr. Lathbury, without at all adverting to the Arch- 
deacon’s argument, pronounces the Advertisements to be “ not 

ublished under her Majesty’s authority,’ and consequently to 

e without “ the same force as her Injunctions.” Although this 
had been the common opinion, it ought certainly not to be re- 
peated now without some examination of Archdeacon Harrison’s 
reasons to the cont: ; and if Mr. Lathbury should tell us that 
he was not acquainted with the Archdeacon’s book, we reply that 
he ought to have made himself acquainted with it, before coming 
out with a book of his own on the plea that “ preceding writers” 
had not anticipated him “to any considerable extent.” Nor are 
the two works which we have named by any means the only 
ones of recent date in which the English ritual has been illus- 
trated from the history of our church since the Reformation, 
although the only thing of the kind which Mr. Lathbury con- 
descends to mention is a pamphlet by a clergyman of the name 
of Scobell, published in 1843. es 

In describing this volume as consisting of ‘ odds and ends,” 
we meant to signify that it has no pretension to completeness, 
but is merely a collection of such facts as have fallen in the writer's 
way, with his observations and inferences. There is no attempt 
to trace the Prayer Book to its sources, either in the ritual books 
of the Middle Ages, or in such endeavours at a reform of the pub- 
lic devotions as had been made by Cardinal Quignon and others. 
Nor is there any attempt to ascertain the authority of rubrics 
and canons, or the extent to which they require obedience. In 
short, the choice of subjects appears to be throughout determined 
by the author's having something to tell, and not by any con- 
sideration of what the reader might probably wish to know. We 
do not, however, mention this by way of blame, but merely in 
order to prevent the chance of disappointment, by ay readers 
aware that, in going through Mr. Lathbury’s work, they must 
be content to take =. br they can get. Among things which were 


* A History of the Book of Common Prayer, and other Books of 
Authority. With an Attempt to ascertain how the Rubrics and Canons 
have been understood and observed from the Reformation to the Accession 


of Geor 


Parties e England from 1640 to 1660. By the Rey, Thomas Lath 
Oxford 


and London : J. H. and J, Parker, 1858, 


III. Also an Account of the State of Religion and onlay. : 


new to ourselves (who confess that our interest in such matters 
is not very lively, and that our knowledge may very possibly 
have fallen into arrear of the general progress), are some curious 
notices of English Primers and other forms which preceded the 
Prayer Book of 1549, and, in a later part of the volume, an 
account of some metrical versions of the Psalms. 

We have heard of a precocious young lady, who, on being 
somewhat indiscreetly questioned as to the religious opinionsof her 
parents, replied—* Mamma is broad, inclining to high, and papa 
is broad, inclining to low.” In like manner, if we should be asked 
to describe our author according to the usual distinctions of theo- 
logical opinion, we might style him “ High, inclining to low.” 
There is in him an odd mixture of notions which are generally 
supposed to be inconsistent, or which, at least, are seldom held b 
one and the same person; and as this mixture is not the result 
of any tendency to “ breadth,” there are frequent unpleasant 
manifestations of something like a crotchety dogmatism. Asa 
specimen at once of Mr. Lathbury’s tone and of his com- 

osition, we may quote a few sentences on the Division of 

ervices, which he (quite against historical evidence, as it appears 
to us) condemns, without any regard to the variety of circum- 
stances which may render it expedient in some congregations, 
although it may be nowise expedient in others :— 

A division of the services, therefore, would be a deviation from the practices 
of the Reformers. It would involve the condemnation of their arrangements. 
. +... When it is said that no rubric prohibits a division in express terms, it 
may be replied that it [what ?] imposes the performance of the service on the 
clergy in such a way as to render the division impossible. At common law, 
many things are decided by custom. Indeed, custom is often the only law. 
Our present custom of reading our service has been continuous from the 
Reformation. Were there no written law, custom then would settle the 
question. Yet the written law is express and clear. The forms for the state 
holidays are framed on the general principal of a continuous service, &c. 

This fashion of writing in little unconnected sentences, and 
the peremptory air with which the propositions are enunciated 
in this passage, run throughout the book. 

We are very far from despising the pamphlet learning which 
seems to be Mr. Lathbury’s grand accomplishment; but we 
must really doubt whether it has produced any very important 
addition to the sum of current knowledge on the subjects which 
he discusses. And, while we are pleased with his enthusiasm at 
discovering in some miscellaneous Bodleian volume some little 
tract of which nobody suspected the existence, and of which all 
other copies had long ago perished by thumbing or viler uses, we 
must be allowed to laugh at his crowing over these discoveries as 
proudly as if he had brought to light the Philosophumena or the 
ruins of Nineveh. Hear him, for example, on “ Zhe Order of 
Matrimony, by Antony Scoloker, dwelling in the Savoy 
Rentes 

The only known copy of this work is now in the Bodleian Library. It was 
discovered by myself about twenty years ago. [Surely the very day and 
hour of so great a discovery ought to have been stated. The title is given 
by Herbert, whose description is merely transcribed by Dibdin and Lowndes, 

either had seen a copy. Its contents were quite uaknewa to all preceding 
writers on the Reformation. 


Again, as to Archbishop Parker's Visitation Articles of 1563 :— 

These articles were oe age and yet they remained unknown to all our 
authorities until very lately. A few years ago I discovered a copy, beauti- 
fully printed, in a volume of tracts. Strype was not aware of the existence 
of any articles, even in manuscript. Neither by our historians nor by our 
bibliographical writers was the existence of such a book ever suspected. 

And, as if this in the text were not enough, Mr. Lathbury 
adds, in a note at the bottom of the page— 

It is remarkable that the very existence of such a book should have been 
so long unknown. 

Alas! we fear that the world will never understand how much 
it owes to the discoverer of Scoloker’s tract on the Marria 
Service and of Parker's Articles; nay, we fear that it may 
so ungrateful as even to question whether such discoveries entitle 
Mr. Lathbury to lay down the law on ritual matters and on 
religion in general. 

e have already sufficiently intimated that the author's dili- 
gence in collecting his materials is greater than his skill or judg- 
mentinusingthem. Nor isthe arrangement such as to enable the 
reader to profit readily by what is set before him. As each chap- 
ter professes to contain the history of a certain period, and as 
there is no uniformity in the treatment of the successive periods, 
it is impossible to trace the history of any particular subject 
through one of them after another; and in order to make this- 
more utterly hopeless, there is no index—an omission, which we 
hold to be utterly unpardonable in any book which will admit of 
an index, and more especially in a book so miscellaneous and so 
unmethodical as this. Whether Mr. Lathbury’s work is likely 
to be of any considerable use, we do not venture to say very con- 
fidently. But we suspect that it comes a good many years too 
late to do even such service as such a book might once have done 
for not only have ritual questions ceased to engage the cnerel 
attention, but it would seem that those who consider them of 
vital importance have on both sides advanced beyond the s 
at which any great amount of deference would be paid to 
opinions or the precedents of Anglican Reformers or divines. 


Nortice.—The publication of the “Satunpay Revirw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through -any 


News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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FAREWELL SEASON OF MR, CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 

The Public is respectfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs, C. KEAN’S ANNUAL 
BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, March the 28th, when will be produced 
the Historical Play of KING HENRY THE FIFTH, being the last Shakspearian 
revival under the in Cs t. Shakspeare’s Historical Play of KING 
HENKY THE FIFTH will (under approval) be repeated every evening until the 
10th of April. 


ANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL, 1859.— 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors have the pleasure to announce that this 
great CENTENARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, the preparations for which have occupied 
the closest consideration for nearly three years, will take place as follows :— 
ETTINGEN Te Deum, w selections from -? 
shazzar, Saul, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, &e. ...... 5 Wednesday, June 22nd. 
Commencing each day at One o’clock. 

The Orchestra in the Great Transept, now being extended to the clear width of 216 
feet, (or double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral), will be rendered 
copene of accommodating nearly FOUR THOUSAND CHORAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL PERFORMERS, who will be selected with the greatest care from the 
various metropolitan, provincial, and continental orchestras, cathedral choirs, and 
choral associations, presenting a combination of musical executive talent far excceding 
| previous undertaking. 

he Orchestral arrangements for this unparelleled musical congress will be under 
the direction of THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA, 

Tickets will be issued according to priority of application at the following rates :— 
Central Numbered Stalls, § Two Guineas and Half the set for the three days, or if for 

in lettered blocks ...... ¢ _ one or two days’ Performances only, ONE GurINnEA each. 
Seats not numbered, but ¢ Twenty-five shillings the set, or Half-a-Guinea each for 

reserved in side-blocks one or two days’ Performances. 
Preference will be given to applications for sets of tickets. 

The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No. 2, Exeter Hall, are now open for 
the issue of Vouchers; where the plans of seats may be inspected, and the full pro- 
gramme of arrangements, with block plans, may be had on either written or personal 
application. No application can be attended to unless accompanied by a remittance 
of the amount: and all cheques or post-office orders sent to either office, are to be made 
payable to the order of Grox@x Grove, Esq., Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company. 
_ March 16th, 1859, By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 

On Wednesday next, at 8 p.m. precisely, Mr. G. Scnarr, Jun., will lecture “On the 
Application of Colour to Form, and their Distinctive Properties.” ‘The Prizes of 1858 
will also be presented. 

Art-workmen may obtain Cards og of the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 
tectural Museum ; at the Offices of the “ Builder” and “ Building News;” or by letter 
to the Hon, Sec., at 13, Stratford-place, W. 

GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer, 
JUSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. See. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—The NEW GALLERIES, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT, 

Now open from Nine till Six, admission, One Shilling; or by Half-Crown Season 
Tickets, which admit at all times and to all the Lectures. 

First Lecture, Tuesday Evening, March 29th, by Sypvey Surexz, Esq., A.R.A., 
« On the Use of Colour in Architecture.” 

Sir CHARLES BARRY, R.A., will take the Chair at Eight o’clock. 


JAMES FERGUSSON, 
JAMES EDMESTON, } Hon. Secs, 


OHN B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION in EXETER 

HALL on MONDAY, March 28th. The Right Hon. the Kart of Saarrespury 

will preside. Doors open at Seven o’clock; Chair taken at Eight o’clock. Reserved 

and Numbered Seats ie taken before Five o’clock in the evening), 2s, 6d.; Central 
Seats, ls.; Area, 6d. Tickets may be had at 337, Strand. . 


RATIONS by MR. T. MASON JONES. 

—WILLIS’S ROOMS.—This day, eo March 26th, at Half-past Three 
o’clock—DEAN SWIFT, HIS CRITICS AND BIOGRAPHERS. Monday Evenin 
next, March 28th—CURRAN, AND THE WITS AND ORATORS OF THE IRIS 
BAR. Saturday Afternoon, April 2nd—MILTON, THE PATRIOT, STATESMAN, 
PROSE WRITER, AND POET. Monday Evening, April 4th—GRATTAN, AND 
THE WITS AND ORATORS OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. The Evening 
Orations commence at half-past Bight; aud the Morning ditto at Half-past Three. 

Stalls (Numbered), 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Back Seats, 1s. Ma obtained at 

Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; Mr. R. W. Ollivier’s Music Ware- 
house, 19, Old Bond-street ; and all the principal Libraries, 


GENTLEMAN, who has resided as ‘1 UTOR in families of the 

highest rank, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He would not object to the care 
of a boy of delicate health, at home cr travelling; or toa tem 'y engagement as 
Visiting Tutor. A liberal salary required, Address M. N.0O., HartcHarp and 
Co,’s, 187, Piccadilly. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—Susscriprion Onze Gurnea.— 
Prizeholders select from the public exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance 

a Valuable Prize, and an Impression of a large and important Engraving by C. W. 
Suanpsz, from the celebrated picture by W. P. Furru, R. A., the property of Her Majesty, 


“ Life at the Sea-side,” now ready for delivery. Subscription closes on Thursday next, 
the 31st instant. GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 
444, West-strand, LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency. Bankers—Messrs, Wiii1ams, Dgacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 
Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin., Author of 
“Hydropathy ; or, the Natural System of Medical Treatment.” John Churchill, 1857, 


FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON, 
EstaBLisHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Bens. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all s of malignity, consrving in the 
Families of the Poor, or the Domestics of the received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED, Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs, Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
‘The London Diocesan Home Mission has for its object the cre the Gospel 
to those whom the ordin Parochial machinery is unable to reach, in the most 
deusely populated districts of London. It seeks to accomplish this in two ways :— 
I. By the establishment of Sprctat Services for Workine in various 
Churches of the metropolis. 
II, By the employment of Misstonary Currey. Four are at it working 
un ler the Society—two in the East and two in the North of London. 
Subscriptions — be paid to the Secretary, or at Messrs, Ransom and Co,’s, 1, Pall- 
Mall East. Post-ottice Orders payable at Charing-cross., 
Reports may be had at the Office. 
Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall-Mall (No, 8), London, S.W. 


EAPOLITAN EXILE FUND. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, Chairman. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne The Mayor of Southampton 
The Marquis of Townshend The Mayor of Brighton 
The Ear! of Carlisle The Mayor of Norwich 


The Earl of Harrowby 
The Earl Granville 
The Earl of Durham 
The Earl of Ripon 
The Ear! of Zetland 
The Ear! of Clarendon 
The Viscount Palmerston 
Lord John Russell 
The Lord Bishop of London 
Lord Overstone 
Lord Belper 
Lord Caithorpe 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Cranworth 
Lord Broughton 
The Master of the Rolls 
The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
The Lord Chief Baron 
The Recorder of the City of London 
The Attorney-General for Ireland, M.P. 
The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. Sir H. Holland, Bart. 
The Right Hon, E. Ellice, M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., | Austen H. Layard, Esq. 
M.P. A. W. Kinglake, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P. Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, MP, | R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Sir R. Murchison 
The Right Hon, Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., | W. Miles, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. Charles Newdegate, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Ed. Horsman, M.P. Samuel Morley, Esq. 
The Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. Edward Romilly, Esq. 
The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, | A. G. Robarts, Esq. 
Wm. Roupell, Esq., M.P. 
Ker Seymer, Esq., M.P. 
Wn. Stirling, Esq., M.P. 
Colonel Smyth, M.P. 
W. Tite, Esq., M.P. 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq., 
Wentworth Beaumont, Esq., M.P, J. Tollemache, Esq., M.P. 
W. Brown, Esq., M.P, J. Aspinall Turner, Esq., M.P, 
Sir B. Brodie, Bart. Wilbraham Taylor, a 
The Mayor of Cork Major-General Sir F, Williams, M.P. 


CITY COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. The LORD MAYOR, President, 


The Mayor of Hull 

The Mayor of Doncaster 

The Mayor of Bristol 

C, de la Pryme, Esq. 

John Dillon, Esq. 

Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 

James Clay, Esq., M.P. 
Russell Ellice, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Jas, Ferguson, Bart, 
John Forster, Esq. 

Thos, Fairbairn, Esq. 

Milnes Gaskell, Esq MP. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 
F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., Q.C. 
C. Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., M.P. 
J. B. Heath, Esq. 

M. J. Higgins, Esq. 

J. P. Heywood, Esq. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. 


M.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir D, Dundas 
The Hon. A. Kinnuird, M.P. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s 
The Dean of Westminster 
Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 


Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. John Dillon, Esq. 

Mr. Sheriff Conder W. S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P. 
R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P. Samuel Gregson, Esq., M.P. 
Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P, J. B. Heath, Esq. 


Mr. Deputy Dakin G, Lascaridi, Esq. 

The heavy expenses attendant on providing in the most moderate manner for a large 
body of Exiles, who are almost all in a condition entirely destitute, induce the Com- 
mittees to intreat those persons who sympathize with their sufferings and desire to 
assist them, to exert themselves to collect subscriptions without delay. . 

Contributions will be received by Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-Mall 
East; at the Office, 118, Pall-Mall, 8.W.; and by all the London Bankers. 

A. KINNAIRD, Treasurer, 

118, Pall-Mall, S.W., March 25th. A. PANIZZI, Hon. Sec. 


ILLIAM SMKE and SONS respectfully announce that their 

SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


RON HURDLES, FENCING, and GATES—WIRE NETTINGS 
and ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK—CAST-IRON VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN SEATS, and every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Work in 
connexion with Landed Property. 
Priced Catalogues posted free, inland or abroad, on application. Every article 
satisfaction ; or, if not approved, will be exci or may be returned 
10n 
on JB. BROWN and Co, 18, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
{ RNAMENTS FOR THE DRKAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a = variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 


Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tenwanrt, 149, Strand, London, 


W EDDING AND VISILING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, ite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Limsrrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


AJ EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 


MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 


STANDS en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 68.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 2is.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dr 

Cases, silver-top bottles, from 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s. ; Trovslling and 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate,—To be had at H, RODRIGUES’ well-known 
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ANK OF DEPOSI A.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


| Fl LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Marcu 1859. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this 
Society “are closed,” and will be reoy 1 on Wednesday, the 6th day cf April next. 
The Dividend for the Year 1358 will be payable on and after Thursday, the 7th day of 
April next. By Order of the Directors, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON,— ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital All Paid-up and Invested. 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
J. W. Freshfield, F.R.S. | W. Plowden, Esq. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. T. M. Wegueiin, Esq., M.P. 
R. Lambert Jones, Esq. Rd. Westmacott, Esq. F.R.S, 
Robert Locke, Esq. | Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. | Benjamin G, Windus Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 


The following are examples of the Prorrits accruing on Girone ParTICIPATING 
Lirg Powicixs under the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 :— 


| Bonus applied— 
Age at | Original | Original Complete | 7 
Date of| Sum Annual Years | By | By pay- 
Policy. | Insured, | Premium.) in force. | Addition | ment in 
|, to Policy.| Cash, 


£ 2 s. 
| 25 1000 21 9 2 6 72 | 2717 
| 85 1000 23 26 6 72 } 3215 

40 1000 3215 0 6 | 72 35 7 
| 50 1000 4512 6 6 72 42 9 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at 
death equal to Ong Pounp Four SHiLiinGs per Cent. per ANNUM on the Sum 
Insured for each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken as an ImmeDIaTE 
Casn Payment, it is, at most ages, considerably more than One Year's Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates of Life Premiums, whether 
with or without Profits, very economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted. WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropica! Climates; handsome Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
} Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
LBED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
K D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
4 Philocomes, Aromatie and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifrice, 
&e, &e. &c., to be had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country, 
Depét for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
JT IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 

From the rapidity of its curative effects, is not only immeasurably the most efficacious 
and the most economical, but 1rs ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND 
AFTER-TASTE is attested by innumerable opinions of Physicians and Surgeons of 

European reputation, from which the following extracts are selected :— 

“ Dr. de Jongh’s Oil does not cause nausea and indigestion.”—A. B. GRANVILLE, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 

“T have tasted your Oil, and find it not at all nauseous—a very great recom- 
mendation.”.—SHERIDAN MUSPKATT, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

“Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is more palatable to most patients than the other kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil."—C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., Consumption Hospital, Torquay. 

“(Children will take it without objection, and when it is given them often cry for 
more.’”—THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 


Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Da. pz JonGu’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE, 
IN THE countRY by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 


[= NCRTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Orrices—10, CANNON-STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
Capital £1,500,000, in 75,000 Shares of £20 each. 
With power to the Directors at any time to increase the Capital to £2,000,000, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Company, by the issue of 25,000 Shares of £20 each, 
which will be offered in the first instance to the then existing Shareholders. 
Deposit £2 10s, per Share, £1 of which is to be paid on application, 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—The Right Hon, J. STUART WORTLEY, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq. (Chairman of the Blackwall, 

and Tilbury and Southend Railways), 
Sir James D. Elphinstone, Bart., M.P., Portsmouth. 
William H. Furlonge, Esq. (Messrs. Magaihaens, Reay, and Co.), 75, Mark-lane, City. 
Lord Alfred Hervey, M.P., 6, St, James’s-square. 
a ~ Douglas Hadow, Esq. (Director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 

ompany. 

Rear-Admiral Sir George R. Lambert, K.C.B., Norbiton-pl Kings Surrey. 
John Dawson Lowden, Esq., Leinster-gardens, H 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neville, 5, John-street, Berkeley-square. 
Robert Pulsford, Esq., 58, Upper Belgrave-street, Belgrave-square. 
George Edgar Ranking, Esq. (Messrs. John Ranking and Co.), 11, St. Helen’s-place. 
Henry Tootal, Esq. (Chairman of the North and South Western Railway Junction, and 

Deputy-Chairman of the Shropshire Union Railway and Canal Company). 
Francis Wright, Esq., Butterley lron Works, and Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire. 

(With power to add to their number), 

Joseph Barber, Esq., Brewer’s Quay, Lower Thames-street, will join the Board after 

the formal transfer of his property to the Company. 
Hawkshaw, Esq., 33, Great George-street, Westminster. 


INGINEER—Sir Charles Fox, 8, New-street, Spring- 
Bayxkenrs—Messrs. Currie and Co., 29, Cornhill ; and 

the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Soxicrrors—Messrs. W. Murray, Son, and Hutchins, 11, Birchin-lane, 
Broxers—Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-street. 
Sxcretary—James Le Geyt Daniell, Esq. 


THE OBJECT of the NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, is to provide the Port of London with the following among other 
important advantages :— 

DRY DOCKS.—The Port of London, as compared with Liverpool, Southampton, and 
many other Ports in the United Kingdom, is greatly deficient in Dry Dock 
accommodation. It is a remarkable fact that there are no Dry Docks on the 
Thames belonging to any of the existing Dock Companies, whereas Liverpool, for 
example, possesses eighteen Dry Docks, besides those of Birkenhead, capable of 
receiving ships of the largest tonnage, which at present cannot be accommodated 
in any dock in the Thames, 

INCREASED WET DOCK GENERAL ACCOMMODATION.—The crowded state of 
the river above Woolwich renders navigation tedious, dangerous, and expensive ; 
and this, in addition to the want of Dry Docks, compels steamers and other vessels, 
especially those of the larger class, to avoid the Port of London. Nevertheless there 
is a greater concentration of Shipping in the Thames than in any other Port in 
the World, and the Trade of London with all parts of the Globe is rapidly and 
steadily increasing. This is proved by the statistics of the Board of Trade report: 
which further show that the Port of London paid, in the year 1856, £4,761,41 
more than all the other Ports of the United Kingdom put together, while during 
- last thirty years no proportionate increase in Dock accommodation has taken 
place. 

DIRECT COMMUNICATION WITH RAILWAYS.—It is of importance that Mer- 
chants and Shippers should be enabled to avail themselves, to the fullest extent, 
of the advantages afforded by the existing lines of Railway, for the direct con- 
veyance of imports and exports to and from any part of Great Britain without the 
delay and expense of cartage, wharfage, and lighterage, in transit, 

PLANS AND ESTIMATES of the whole undertaking have been carefully prepared 
and have been investigated by a Committee appointed for that purpose. The 
Reports of the Engineers show a sum of £2,000,000 will be sufficient to carry out 
the undertaking in its integrity, leaving an ample margin for the purchase of the 
properties ; and the engineers have named to the Directors eminent Contractors 
who are willing to take and guarantee the execution of all the works within the 
estimates. It is intended, however, to construct the works at Northfleet, by 
gradual operations, according to the requirements of commerce, and it is not 
expected that more than £1,250,000 will be called up within the first eighteen 
moprths ; no call to exceed £2 10s, per share, 

In the event of the Directors not deeming it advisable to proceed, the d it will be 
returned to the Shareholders, less the Preliminary Expenses, which will not under 
any circumstances exceed Five Shillings per Share, 

Applications for Shares to be made to the pea at the Offices of the ge ; to 
the Brokers, Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-street, ndou ; 
also to John B. Neilson, Esq., Liverpool; William Newburn, Esq., Manchester; 
Nathaniel Lea, Esq., Birmingham ; Thomas Parkinson, Esq., and Harry Hugh- 
lings, Esq., Halifax; Messrs. McEwan and Auld, Glasgow; William Bell, Esq. 
Edinburgh; John Dubedat, Esq., Dublin, from all of whom detailed Prospectuses, 
and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained, 


PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &c. 


HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
j Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail ; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours ved, 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other lasing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS Mi cs, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


STARCH, 


7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Increrent Consumption, AstaMa, and Winter Coves, they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child. . 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d. each, by Taomas Keatine, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taytor and Txomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererna, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.”—Half-Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


Dp‘ H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
ne 


East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 

ral Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 

was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 

Waallens his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 

containing full directions for meking and successfully using this remedy, on their 
remitting him six postage stamps,—. O. P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Berand, 


\PAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
a Months without Grinding. 

MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
- MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appeintnens to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who — Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAG, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superin' 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s, to £100 cach, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. . 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, Ki , London, 
Manufactory, Queen's Works, 
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EPRESENTATION of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
It is intended to present the following requisition to A, J. B, BERESFORD 
HOPE, Esq., M.A., M.P., of Trinity College: 

“ Srr,—We, the undersigned, Members of the Senate, respectfully request that you 
will consent to become a Candidate, in the event of a vacancy, for the representation 
of the University, 

“ We are of opinion that your consistent and earnest attachment to the Constitution 
in Church and State, your eminent services to the cause of religious education, your 
Parliamentary experience, your literary reputation, and the zealous interest you have 
always manifested in whatever concerned the well-being of the University, combine to 
point you out as a person well qualified to be our Representative in Parliament. 

“We are, Sir, your obedient Servants,” 
[Here will follow the signatures, | 
Members of the Senate, either resident or non-resident, who desire to join in this 
uisition, are requested to send their names, as early as possible, to some one of the 
undermentioned persons, who have consented to act as Secretaries :— 


Rev, W. G. CLARK, Trinity a, 
Rev. W. C. MATHISON, Trinity College. 
Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, S P 


Rev. W. F. WITTS, King’s College, 
Rev. A. WOLFE, Clare College. 
Cambridge, March 18th, 1859. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


and BARRAUD, 30, SourmamprTon SrrReET, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of high character, 
48s, per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Henry Brett and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C, 


Pe BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any price—365s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 


Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


| | NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 

and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, each, bottles 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by post. 


Henry and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s, Per pozEN, BottiEs rnctupED. A Pint Sample 

of each for 24 stamps, Wine in Cask furwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tur Lancet, July 10th, 1858, 

“Tue Winks or Soutn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation, Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly to 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much less 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are pure, 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 

Tums, Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 


James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kina Wiiu1aM-streEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
j8 transmitted direct from their Manufactory, Quzzn’s CurLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 


tern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

602464 42064 8428 4 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, doo «1160 2140 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks Bee 24649 8.0 
12 Dessert Spoons do, aS 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do .. 0160 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do, a SSD 010 0 011 0 013 0 
Speen do, 09 7 0 010 6 oll 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) .. 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do, 026 030 03 6 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, - 03 6 05 6 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. — Ff © . 110 0 1140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do «90930 0650 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle owe 106080 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do .. 0100 015 0 0180 110 
Complete Service ...............£10 15 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 


re 
s. d. a, 
Full-Size Table Knives, | 240 360 4120 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ..... .- 140 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers - 076 #O110 O18 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto........ »~» Oe 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ..... eres one ows 
One Steel for Sharpening ........0000008 03 0 040 060 


Complete Service .......000000000 £416 0 618 916 6 
Messrs. Maprtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very-first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefticld. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 

YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and buy your Teas of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6 lb, bags 
at 2s, per lb., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d, 


Warehouses, 9, Great St, Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.—For Sale or 
Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street, 


-JARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., have every 
, description. Cramer, Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents for ALEXANDRE’S 
NEW PATENT.—201, Regent-street. 


-ECOND-HAND HARMORTUMS.—CRAMER, | BEALE, and 


CO., have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent- 


Haase IUM TUTOR, including Instructions, Exercises, 
Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. By J. Apams, 5s. 
Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HEATSTONE’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, in solid cases, 
manufactured by them expressly for Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the 

fall compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and material, 
and do not require tuning. 


With 1 stop, oak case 

With 1 stop, polished mahogany or figured oak case .... 

With 3 stops, organ tones, large size, oak case .......... 

With 5 stops, ditto. 22 

With 8 stops, ditto 24 

With 10 stops, ditto. 30 

The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder than other Har- 

moniums that cost double the price. Prize Medallist, 1851, An extensive assortment 
of French Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the Six-Guinea School- 
room Harmonium to the Sixty-Guinea one for the Drawing-room by ALEXaNDRE,— 
Wueartstong and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


HEATSTONE’S CONCERTINAS for £1 16s., of superior 

make, six sided, with the double action, to play in five keys; ditto, to play in 
all keys, £2 12s. 6d. Concertinas having the full compass of notes (forty-eight keys) 
from Three to Twelve Guineas, the latter as used by Signor Regondi,—. anufactured 
by and patentees, WuEatstong and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W. 


LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—The attention of Clergymen, 
4 Officers, and Professional Gentlemen, is especially drawn to the advan 
offered in these elegant and spacious Saloons, which fulfil all the requirements of a 
West-end club of the mest aristocratic and exclusive character. 
F, SAWYER, Proprietor. 


LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—SAWYER’S famous 

LONDON DINNER, consisting of two soups, two fish, two entrées, joints, two 
sweets, cheese, and salad, at a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. (attendance, 3d.), is served from 
Two till Eight in the spacious Saloon. 

In the Coffee-room, Dinners from the joint, with vegetables, cheese, and salad, 1s. 6d, 
oa 3d.), and soup, fish, entrées, &c., & la carte, are served from One till Nine 
o'clock. 

Ladies’ Private Rooms and Dining Saloons, Spacious and weli-ventilated Wine 
and Smoking Saloon. 

An extensive and carefully selected stock of Rhenish, Moselle, and other Wines, im- 
ported expressly for the London Dinner. Open on Sundays from Four till Nine. 


F. SAWYER, Proprietor. 


ION HOTEL, SHREWSBURY.—the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public are respectfully informed that this old established and well-known Hotel 
will h forth be ducted under the management of MR. CURTIS, late of the 
Tavistock Hotel, London. It having undergone considerable renovation and chan 
in every department, nothing has been or will be spared to make it the most comp 
and comfortable Hotel in the County. 

An entirely New Tariff of Charges has been arranged (including servants’ fees) on 
the most reasonable scale. 

The Stock of Wines, Spirits, and all other articles have been chosen from the Stocks 
of the first houses in the various Trades, and the Proprietor respectfully solicits a con- 
tinuance of the patronage and favours so long bestowed on this old and highly favoured 
Establishment, 

N.B.—The Lion Omnibus will run in connexion with all the Trains, to and from the 
Railway Station, 

March, 1859, 


Wwaat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions, An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R., B. is enabled to execute 
every description of on very advantageous terms, his office 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Printing Macuines, 
Hypravtic and other Pressxgs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Srgcimen Boox of Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Dr. Livingstone’s A frica— 

Dean Trench on The Revision of the Scriptures—Lewes’ Sea-side Studies—The 

Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons—Ministry of Life—Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses— 

and many other Books, are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at arzatity 
REDUCED PRicgs. Catalogues sent free on application. 


Bux's Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavencish-square, 


Just pub.ished, Part IL, price 4s. (Part III, in May), 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY ; Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical, By Henry Dunning Esq 
Loneman and Co. 


On Wednesday, Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; stitched in a wrapper, 2s, 


PISODE POLITIQUE en ITALIE de 1848 a 1858. Par 
id la Comtesse M, Martini Grovio Detta née Comtesse de Salasco 
allavicini. 
London: W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller to the al Family, 15, Burlington-arcade 
find 69, Brighton: 
In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hospital, St 
Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, Greenwich Hospital School 
Edinburgh Academy, &c., 
ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s, 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNEKS, 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS, 6s, 6d, 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s, 
Warrraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henry Smiru, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“ With a single ote. it is the only comprehensive book on stricture in the 
English language.”—Medical Circular. 
Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington street. 
A New Edition, revised, in Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
HORNDALE; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Wiitram 
Sara, Author of “ A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 

“It is long since we have met with a more remarkable or worthy book. Mr. Smith 
is always thoughtful and suggestive. He has been —s in carrying out 
his wish to produce a volume, in reading which, a thoughtful man will often pause 
with his finger between the leaves, and muse upon what he has read. We judge that 
the book must have been written slowly, and at intervals, from its affluence of beautiful 
thought. No mind could have turned off such material with the equable flow of a 


stream. We know few works in which there may be found so many fine — 
of expression, to invite the ‘3 


Magazine. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


light-bringing illustrations, and happy turns 
pencil,” 
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Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
L, COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents. 2 Vols. 8v0, 


“ These volumes are the most ae of the series of Buckii 
on ee of the matter, but the closeness of the 
_ ator, 


Sg YEARS IN RUSSIA. By an Enctisn Lapy. 2 Vols., 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


] ENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: His COURT AND 
MES, By Miss Frege, 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s. 6d 


r AND THE CROSS. By Wanponrow. 


ham Papers, not onl. 
od to our own times,” 


Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen Illustrations, 6s, bound, forming Vol. III, of 


Horst and Bracxerr’s StaNDaRD Lrprary. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
RE ED 8. By the Author of ‘The Morals of oo Fair.” 


rhe of the ‘Morals of May Fair’ has written a second n By mnt 
more powerful in the interest of its story, and at least equal to it in wait and form.” 


—Erxaminer, 
VERY By Mrs. Foster 3 Vols. 


“ A novel which will charm many readers,”— 


| 8 FORESHADOWINGS. 3 Vols. 
A GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author of go” 


Paxton.” 3 Vols. 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
This day, in 8y0, price 1s, 
ONSTITUTIONAL REFORM, in Contrast with the 1 MINIS- 
TERIAL MEASURE: a Plea for the Rights of the Burgess and the Artizan, 
with an Introductory Letter to Lord Lansdowne. 
C. Wesrerton, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner, 
*,.* Who publishes for Authors on Moderate Terms. 


ENKIQUES’ ART VERSUS NATURE IN DISEASE: 
a Refutation of Naturalism. 
Learta and Ross, Publishers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 


— AND OTHER POEMS. By Georce T. Coster. 
: W. Kent and Co, (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s, 2d. post free, 


ACATION THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
By Cartes Patttiipes, A.B., one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners ef the Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Rrpeway, 169, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, Part I., price One Shilling, of 


OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, with Lllustrations by Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, 
Coleman, 

RoutiepGr’s Naturat History will be completed in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, 
at One Shilling each, and will contain more than 1400 Embellishments; each Sixteen 
— will form a volume, comprising a distinct and complete division of Natural 

istory. 


___London: Warnes, and Rour.epes, Farringdon-street. 
MR. GRANT'S NEW NOVEL, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth, 
OLLYWOOD HALL: an English Tale of 1715. By the 
Author of the “ Romance of War,” &c. &c. 

This New Novel of Mr. Grant’s is the Second Volume of an entirely New Series 
of Original Works, which, under the title of “Rovurteper’s New Liprary oF 
Fierron,” will be issued Monthly, each complete, printed in a large type, on good 


he First Volume of this Series is, “The Wife and the Ward,” a Story of Indian 
Life By Lieut.-Col. 
London: Warnes, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 
CHEVREUL ON THE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, 
In Feap., price 5s. cloth gilt, 
HEVREUL ON COLOUR. Revised Edition. With the Text 
illustrated by Seventeen Page Engravings, printed in Colours, 
“ Everyone whose business has anything to do with the arrangement of Colours 
should possess this work, its value having been universally ecknow edged.” 
London: Rovutteper, Warnes, and Farringdon-street, 
Price 1s. 6d., stiff wrapper, 
OWN SWAMPS AND SOCIAL BRIDGES : a Sequel to “A 
Glance at the Homes of the Th Gopwin, Editor of the 
* Builder,” with numerous Engravings from ite 
“We cannot overrate the my and importance of this subject, and we trust 
these instructive disclosures will have a wide circulation.”—Daily News. 
London: Warnes, and Rout.epGe, Farringdon-street. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s, 6d. 
ONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. By Tuomas Da Davis, M. 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire; Author of “ a Month” 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Library Edition, Octavo, much enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 16s. 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. By Gzorer Henry Lewes, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Ninth Edition, 5s. of 


ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By the late Dr, 
Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


London: Jonw W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


Volumes I. and IT., 24s. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Wrtttam Massey, M.P. 
*,* The Third Volume is in Preparation. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, Octavo, 16s. 
RANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 1858, Edited by G. W. Hastives, 
LL.B., General Secretary of the Association. 
Lately Published, Octavo, 15s. 
THE TRANSACTIONS FOR 1857. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s, 


I ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE, from the 
Manuscripts of the late Professor K. O. Miiturr. 7 first half of the 
Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis, Bart. The remainder 
of the Translation, and the completion of the Work according to tee Author's yh by 
J.W. Downa.pson, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
portion separately, Two. Vols., 20s. 
London: Jonn W, Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


O N LIBERTY. By Jonn Stuart MILt. 
By the same Author, 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 1s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. 


Two Volumes, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 25s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d 
London : Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 


TS GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons by Kin@sLey, 
Rector of Eversley. 


By the same Author, 
SERMONS FOR TILE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 6s. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 


YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d, 
HE SANITARY CONDITION OF mone. ARMY. 
By the Right Hon. Sipyry Hersert, M.P. Reprinted from Westminster 
w,” for January, 1859, 
London: Joun Caarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, price 1s, 
ROSELYTISM in INDIA; the Questions at Issue Examined ; 
in a Letter to Sir George Clerk, K. C.B., &e. With an Appendix, con 
Account of the Recent Tinnevelly Slaughter. By Gzoree Noxton, Esq., late A ro 
cate-General of Madras. 
London: Ricnarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


In 18mo, price 2s., a New Edition of 
HELP TO CATECHISING; for the Use of Clergymen, 
Schools, and Private Families. By Janes Beavey, D.D. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
1. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. IRENAUS. 9s. 
2. ELEMENTS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth (a New Edition, 
revised and enlarged), 
ISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS 
TO MODERN TIMES: together with the PROCESS OF HISTORICAL 
PROOF; : acome Account of the Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient 
Literature nerally, and the Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascer- 
tained ; incladi ding Incidental Remarks upon the Relative Strength of Evidence 
usually adduced in behalf of the Holy Scriptures. By Isaac Taxxor, 
By THe same AvrHor, 
Lately published, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth, 
THE WORLD OF MIND: an Elementary Book. 
London: Jacxson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ISHOP OF LINCOLN’S LENT LECTURES, &c. 


THE SINFULNESS OF LITTLE SINS: a Course of Lent Sermons, By Jonx 
Jackson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Tenth Edition, Feap., 3s, 6d, 


“Suited to all ages and classes,”—English Churchman, 
By the same Author, 
ITS NATURE, AND AIDS: a Course of Lent 
Edition, Feap., 3s 


JOB: Comet Lent Lectures, By the Rev. J. E, Kump, Rector of St. James’s, 
estminster. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON EVIL THOUGHTS; with we for Eee Restraint 
and Suppression. By Curtcot, M.A. New Edition. 
“ An admirable book.”—Guardian, 
London; SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


ARNOLD'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
In Demy 8vo (544 pages), price 10s, 6d, half-bound, 
()24n0s AD PARN ASSUM NOVUS; or Poetical Dictionary 


of the Latin “Thesaurus P Poeticus” of Quicherat. 

the nage Se q ate Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity 

main object of this work is him; bat get the hel, all the 
| him this help the form of materials 

e worked up by 

This work is 80 to an codinery Grades, as scarcely to come under the same 

category.” —Atheneum, 
Rivrnertons, Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d., the Third Edition of 


HE DARK AGES: a Series of nt intended to illustrate 
Fa State of hy at and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
By the Rev. S. R. Marrzanp, D.D., F. some time 
of Canterbury, and ies of the MSS, at Lam! 


Also, by the same Author, 

1. ESSAYS ON THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 13s. 

2. EIGHT ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 4s. 6d. 

3. ERUVIN: opseays on subjects connected with the Nature, 
History, and Destiny of Second 

4. FALSE WORSHIP: an 

5. SUPERSTITION AND SCIENCE: an Essay. 2s. 

6. CHATTERTON: an Essay. 3s. 6d. 


Riyine@rons, Waterloo-place, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately, ApvsrtisEMENTs and Bruits cannot be received later than 


April Sth. 


London: Loyeman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX.—ApveEnrtTIseMENntTs 
for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 2nd, 


and Brtts for insertion by the 4th of April, 


50, ALBEMARLE-STREET, LONDON, 
March 19th, 1859. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LYIIL 


(price 6s.), will be published APRIL 1st. 


CONTENTS: 


1, Cheap Literature. 

2. Alison’s History of Europe, 
8. Physical Training. 

4. Ellis’s Madagascar, 

5. Bunsen’s Bible. 


7. Bartholomew Fair. 
8. Japan. 
9. Lady Morgan’s Diary. 
10. The Reform Question. 
11, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


6, The Punjaub and its Administration. 


London: Jackson and Waxrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; and 
Manrsua.t, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


ENTLE Y’S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


Contents For No, CCLXVIII. 
I. Books and Pictures. 
IL, Dashwood’s Drag; or, The Derby, and what came of it. 
III. Of Old Maids, 
1V. The Last Witch-Burning. By Walter Thornbury. 
V. The King’s Head at Tamworth. 
VI. Political Memoirs: M. Guizot and Lord John Russell, 
VIL, Recollections of Charles Strange, Part III. 
VILL. Sir Henry Sydney’s Autobiography. By Fitz-Herbert. 
IX. Notes for Gold. 
X. Breaking the Ice. By George Moore. 
XI. Poems and Ballads of. Goethe, 
XII, The Reliques of St. Philomele : a Legend of Mugnano, 
XIII. Magic and Mystery. 
XIV. Up Among the Pandies. Part V. 
XV. The History of Mr. Miranda, 
Mr, Benjamin Montefiore. 
London: Rrcwarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 


By Dudley Costello, Part II. 


MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


R. CROKER’S REVISED EDITION OF BOSWELL’S 
1 JOHNSON, with Additional Notes and Letters. Parts I. and II., 8vo, 1s. each, 
are Now Ready. 
Mr. Croker’s Preface.—“ As my original edition revived, and in some respects ex- 
tended, the public interest in Boswell’s delightful work, I can desire no more than 
that my present revision may tend to maintain it.” 


*,* The CompLetE Work, in One Volume, will be 10s, 


11, 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including his Dramas. 
Parts I. to III., 8vo, 1s. each, are Wow Ready, 

The Atheneum.—* Those who buy an Edition of Byron’s Works published without 
the sanction of Mr. Murray, buy an imperfect bock, 


*,* The Cometete Work, in One Volume, will be 93, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
STANLEY’S CANTERBURY SERMONS, 

This day is published, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL AND APOSTOLICAT 
TEACHING: Sermons preached for the most part in Canterbury Cathedral. By 
A. P. Stanzey, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 

Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, and late Canon of Canterbury. 

By the same Author, 
SINAI AND PALESTINE, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. Fifth Edition. Plans, 8vo, 16s. 


EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS: with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Third 
Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND CHARGES. With 
a Memoir, Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By J iB 
, and Lee- 


Juxes, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Irelau: 
turer on Geology to the Museum of Irish Industry. 


Edinburgh and Brack; London: Lonaman and Co. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Contents For No, CCCCLX. 
I, Mexico and the Mexicans, 
Il. Pommeroy Abbey. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
III, The Admirable Crichton. By Sir Nathaniel. 
IV, Cowper at Olney. By W. Charles Kent, 
V. Aunt Francisca. By Mrs, Bushby. 
VI. Louis XVI. and his Times, 
VII, My Friend Piekles; and some Social Grievances of which he desires to 
complain. By Alexander Andrews. 
VIII. Fresh Arrivals from Paris: B h te—Léon Feugére, 
IX. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Autobiography. 
X. Mill on Liberty. ; 
XI. Beyond Vision. By E, P, Rowsell, 
XII. The War Pamphlets. 
XIII. Captain Clayton’s Charles the Second. 
XIV. Literature of the Month. 
Coapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


fPHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for APRIL, price 2s, 6d., 
will contain :— 
1, Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon History. 
2. Christianity in India, 
3. Whigs and Tories. 
4. Realistic Novelists—G. Fliot and Anthony Trollope. 
5, Private Life of a Russian Nobleman, 
6. Mill on Liberty. 
7. Philosophy as an Element of Culture, 
8, The Italian Question. 
9. The Session, 
London: H, Atten and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Price Sevenpence, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part LXIII., MARCH, 1859, 
CONTENTS: 


On the March, “D. T."—A Story in Three Chapters, 
“Fools Rush in where Angels Fear to Chap. I. 
Tread.” The Eland. 


Telegraphic Progress—Over-House Wires, | The Annals of our Neighbours. 

The Late Emperor Soulouque, What I went Through to get Her, 

Our Cousin Alice. Co-Operation, 

Up in the Clouds, Poem—One 

Poem—Echoes, A Short Street. 

Facts and ideas about Robert Burns, The New Way of Paying Old Debts 


Bargain-Hunting. wont do. 
Catharine of Russia at Home. “D.T.” Chaps. II. and III, 
Our Schools versus Our Civil Service. A Sebastopol Guide-Book. 
A Day with the Goorkhas. The Unknown Bass—A Story from Begin- 
Science in Tipperary Five-and-Twenty ning to End. 
Years Since. The Month: Science and Arts, 
Voice and Speech. A Swim for Life. 
Poem—Autumn Rain, Poem—Charity, 
My Album. 


W. and R. Cxampers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


ONIAN ISLANDS.—A popular Description of these Islands, 
their Classical Associations, Ancient and Modern History, and Present Condition, 
justrated with a Map and several Engravings, will be found in the LEISURE HOUR, 
Nos, 376, 377, and 378, just published. Price ONE PENNY each number, 
London: Wrii1aMm Tary, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and sold by all Boukse!lers. 


REACHING AT ST. PAUL’S.—In the SUNDAY AT HOME, 

No. 257, price ONE PENNY, there will be found a paper on this subject, accom- 
panied by Two Lance EnGravines ; the first exhibiting Dr. King, Bishop of London 
preaching before King James I. and his Court, from the Gress, in 1620; and the secon 
re fing the opening of the Cathedral for Evening Service, by the present Bishop 
of London, November 1858, 


London: Retre1ovs Tract Socrgry, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and of all Booksellers. 
In Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
Ts ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. By Lascerzies 
RAXALL, 


“At the present moment such a volume is of both special and popular interest.”— 
“Mr. Wraxall has put together a variety of facts relating to the Military Armaments 
pl ee Powers possessing great interest at a moment when war is in the wind,” 
88. 
“A very readable and instructive volume.”— United Service Gazette, 
London; W. H, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


In One large Volume, 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 


LASS-BOOK OF BOTANY, being an Introduction to the 
Study of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By J. IH. Batrour, A.M., M.D., 
F.R.SS. L. and E., F.L.S., Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of 

Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 

The same may also be had in Two Parts. 
I, STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY, 8vo, 10s. 6d: 
Il, Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PITYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, 
BoTAN ICAL GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY, with a Glossary of 
Terms, 8vo, 21s, 
Edinburgh: Avam and Cxartes Brack; London: Loneman and Co, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 


HE LATIN READER of JACOBS and CLASSEN. Edited, 
with Notes and a Vocabulary, by James Donatpson, M.A., one of the Classical 
Masters of the High School of Edinburgh, 


Also to be had in Two Parts, price 1s, 9d. and 2s, each. 
Finest Coursse—EXERCISES ON THE INFLECTIONS, 
Sxconp Course—FABLES, MYTHOLOGY, ANECDOTES, ROMAN HISTORY, 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. London: Lonesan and Co, 


THE THEORY OF GLACIERS, 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, 
price 10s, 6d. 
CCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS 
now first Collected and Chronologically arranged. With a Prefatory Note on 
the Recent Progress and Present Aspect of the Theory. By Jamxs D. Forsgs, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 


By the same Author, 


A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE in more Recent Times, and particularly between the 
years 1775 and 1850 ; being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth Edition of 
the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Quarto, price 8s, 6d, 


11 
NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy, With Two Maps, Ten 
Lithographic Views printed in colours by Day and Son, and Twenty-two Wood 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, 21s, 
11. 


THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE ROSA. 
Being a Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps of 
Savoy,” &c. Illustrated, 12mo, 5s. 

“An admirable edition, and the Map of the Mer de Glace most correct and 
valuable.”—ALBERT SMITH. 

Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack, London: Loneman and Co, 


Just published, 8v0, price 4s, 6s. 


fMHE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF GUNNERY—those parts 
of it relating to Rotatory Motion—in particular the Minié, Jacobian, and other 
Practical facts explained. By Captain F. C., Suwons, Bengal Artillery. 


A YEAR’S CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA; with large Plans. 
By Captain J. C. Mepiry, Bengal Engineers. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF ARRAH HOUSE AGAINST THE 
DINAPORE MUTINEERS. A Fine Chromo-Lithograph. Price 21s, 
London: W. Tnacxgr and Co., 87, Newgate-street. 


fMHE PROFSSIONAL FRANCHISE—THE USE AND ABUSE 
OF COLOUR. See the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 25th inst. snes 
the contents will be found—The Drawings, Designs, and Manufactures in the Archi- 
teetural Exhibition Galleries, Conduit-street-—The Oxford New Museum—Northfleet 
and Gravesend Docks—Page Engraving, Design for a Circus, to which the Soane 
Medallion was awarded—A Page Illustration of the New Bay Window to Drawin 
room of Highercroft-house, Lower Darwen, reduced from the working drawings—. 
Page Lilustration of the Details of the Roof of St. John’s Chapel, Lincoln, reduced 
from the working drawings—Drinking Fountains—Birmingham Architectural Society 
—Pre-Paphacelitism in Architecture and Sculpture—Proposed Metropolitan Improve- 
ments—Progress of the Nine Hours’ Labour Movement—On Refinement in Art, a 
lecture delivered by the Rev. J. L. Petit at the Architectural Museum on the 16th inst. 
—The adjourned Debate on Mr. Rickman’s paper on Metropolitan Improvements at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects—Keviews—Letters to the Editor—Law 
Intelligence—Obituary—Brankrupts—A carefully compiled list_of Contracts o in 
the United Kingdom—Tenders sent in for Contracts—Building Materials for Sale, and 
all information of interest to the Architect, Engineer, or Builder, will be found in the 
BUILDING NEW» of the 25th inst.—Uffice, 20, Old Boswell-court, St. ——— 
Strand, W.C.—PRICE FOURPENCE; Stamped, Fivepence; a single rp be 
to any address on the receipt of five postage stamps, addressed to the lisher as 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


A TOUR in DALMATIA, ALBANTA, and MONTENEGRO. 
With a Historical Sketch of the Rise and Fall of the Republic of Ragusa, By 
W. F. WinerFrep, M.A. of Oxford, M.D. of Pisa, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE BROAD ARROW; Passages in the History of a Lifer. 
By Orrnz Kexzsz, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, With Six Illustrations by Hervieu, 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 3 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; or, Street Life in St. 
Petersburgh, A New Edition in Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, price 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In April will be published, in 2 Vols, 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 


By AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who Stood by,his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 


Second Edition, Second Series, now ready, price 6s, 6d. 


BRAMELD’S PRACTICAL SERMONS. 


“ Full of earnest thought and genial feeling.” —Atheneum, 
“A book of a thousand merits.”—Press. 
na claims of personal religion are enforced with singular earnestness.”—John 


LONDON: J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’8 NEW fPUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
LIFE IN TUSCANY. By Miss Manet Suarman Crawrorp. 
With Illustrations, Post 8vo. [On the 30th inst, 


2, 
HONG HONG TO MANILLA. By H.T. Extis, Esq., R.N 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s, cloth, (On the 30th inst, 


3. 

A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR, AND LIFE IN 
THE FORT OF AGRA DURING THE MUTINIES OF 1857. By Mrs, Coor- 
LAND. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 

“This book is valuable as a contribution to the history of the great Indian 
rebellion. The description of the retreat at Gwalior was a desideratum, and must 
ever be read with interest.”—Atheneum, 

“The merit of this book is its truth, The chronicles of those who were eye- 
witnesses of this great struggle have now formed a little library to which the 
narrative of Mrs. Coopianp is most fitly added. It contains some passages that 
never will be read without emotion.”—Ezaminer, 


4, 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: an Historical Narrative. By 
Joun Wit1i1sm Karr, Author of “Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &. 8vo, price 16s, 
cloth, [Just published, 

“ The author traces the history of Christian missions in India from their earliest 
commencement down to the present time with a light and graceful pen, and is 
not wearisomely minute but judiciously discriminate.”— Atheneum, 

“A work which no one ought fo leave unread who is desirous of forming an 
impartial and sober judgment, either of the past religions condition of India, or of 
the — measures to be ctepted to make it what it ought to be.”— Press. 

“In many respects an able k, and likely to prove a very useful one,”— 
Saturday Review. 

“Seldom have we had the good fortune to read so simple, —-) 
excellent a history. i wi!l remain a standard book, on which to reflect w 
the question presents itsel!.”—Morning Chronicle, 


5. 
NEW NOVEIS. 
1. OLD AND YOUNG. 1 Vol. [On the 30th inst, 


2. ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups and Downs. By Mrs. 
Vinat, Author of “ Tales for the Bush,” &, 3 Vols, 
“The characters are good, and the style pure, correct, brisk, and easy. We 
must own to having read the work through with considerable amusement, and for 
the regular nove!-reading world we should think it admirably adapted.” — Press, 


LONDON: 65, CORNHILL, 


ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Fourth Edition, 5s, 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE. From 4.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 
“The style is rw brilliant. The book has all thecharm of a novel. It is 
sh to understand the state of Europe.”—(See various 
London: and Co.; and Hamittow and Co, 
(Full Allowance to Schools.) 


In One Thick Volume, a New Edition, the Twelfth, greatly improved, price 16s, 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a Comprehen- 
sive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Emigrants, By T. J. 
Grauam, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
“ Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best, 
For fulness and completeness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s,.”—Banner. 
“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the English language. 
It is invaluable.”—Literary Times. 
“ We always rejoice in an opportunity of calling EF poy attention to Dr. Graham’s 
‘Domestic Medicine,’ which we have long considered as far excelling every publication 
of its class,” —British Standard, Fe 


Published by Suaexin and Co., Paternoster-row ; and HatcHagps, 187, Piccadilly, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
March, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL AND APOSTO.- 
LICAL TEACHING. Sermons preached for the most part in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. By Rev. A. P. Srantey, DéD., Canon of Christ 
Church. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN: 
a Memoir of Patrick Fraser Tytler, the Historian of Scotland. By Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, M.A. Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


LITERARY REMAINS of REV. RICHARD JONES, 
late Professor at Haileybury College. With a Prefatory Notice, By 
Rev. W. Wuewe D.D. Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—MADRAS AND 
BOMBAY. Intended for the Use of Travellers, Officers, and Civilians. 
By E. B. Eastwick. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


MR. CROKER’S REVISED EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
Portraits. Parts I.and II. 8vo, ls. each. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS. To be 
completed in Nine Monthly Parts. Illustrations. Parts I. to IIT. 
8vo, 1s. each, 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE relating chiefly to India, America, Ireland, Amiens, 
&e. Edited by Cuaries Ross. Second Edition. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 63s. 


ITALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS 
FROM THE YEAR 1816 TO 1854. By Lord Brovanron, 2 Vols. 
Post 8yo, 18s. 


A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION. By Jonny 


Austin, Esq., formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at the London 
University. Third Edition, 8vo, 1s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS 
CONSIDERED. By Lord Camrsett. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS. By 
Sir R. Murcnison, F.R.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 42s. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, from the earliest ages to the present 
time. By Ratpn N. Worxum. Revised Edition, Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR DURING 
1853-56. With Notices of the People, Natural History, &c. By Rev. 
W. Exuts. Fourth Thousand. LIllustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. By 
General Sir Howarp Dovetas. Woodcuts. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 
A Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “ Vals” of 
Northern Piedmont. By Rev. 8. W. Krya. Illustrations. Crown 
8v0, 183. 


JUST READY. 


LIFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With Notices 


of Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, and other Artists, his Contemporaries. 
By C. R. R.A. Illustrated. Feap. 4to. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. With Critical Notes and 
Dissertations. By Rev. B. Jowett, M.A. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 
prepared for the Use of Officers on Foreign Service. Edited by Sir 
J. F. Herscnzt. A new and revised Edition, Superintended by Rev. 
Ropegt Marin, M.A. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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On March 31st will be published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVI. 


CONTENTS: 
I, SIR E, B. LYTTON, NOVELIST, PHILOSOPHER, AND POET. 
II, MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
III, SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND REFORMERS, 
IV, THE PRESENT STATE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Vv. MILL ON LIBERTY, 
VI. MORLEY’S MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
VII. D'AGUESSEAU AND FRENCH JURISPRUDENCE, 
VIII. PEASANT LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
IX. THE TRUE DIFFICULTIES OF THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
X. SCHLEIERMACHER. 
XI. CONSERVATISM AND REFORM, 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
On the 11th of April will be published, in One thick 8vo Vol., price 23s. 


DAVENPORT DUVNVN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Forty-four Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


MR, THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI,” 
In 2 Vols, Post S8vo, with Portraits, price 22s. [This day. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BERTRAM S. 


A NOVEL, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR oF “DOCTOR THORNE,” “BARCHESTER TOWERS.” 


In 3 Vols, Post 8vo. 
[Second Edition in the press, 


THE WANDERER. 
Ly OWEN MEREDITH, 


Feap. 8vo, price 9s, 6d, 
[Second Edition ia the press, 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of 
DOCTOR THORNE. 
A NOVEL, 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 1 Vol., handsomely printed, price 5s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


ESSAI SUR LA MYTHOLOGIE COMPAREE. 


Traduit de Anglais de M. MAX MULLER, 


Professeur & l'Université d’Oxford, Correspondant de I’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 


Avec une Préface par M. ERNEST RENAN. 


Also, nearly ready, by the same Author, 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE, 


AS FAR AS IT ILLUSTRATES THE PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS OF THE 
BRAHMANS DURING THE FOUR PERIODS OF THE VEDIC AGE. 


Octavo. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
20, South ick-street, Edinburgh. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


AND THE COMPRESSED AIR BATH. By a Grapvare of the Epinsurcu 

NIVERSITY. 

Contgrns:—Ben Rhydding; its admirable arrangements as a Residence for Invalids 
—Hydropathy ; its Great Curative Power over Disease.—The Compressed Air Bath ; 
its radical Cure of Chronic Bronchitis and Asthma— Medical Gymnastics— Letter from 
Dr. Macleod Explaining his successful Treatment of Bronchitis and Asthma—Ben 
Rhydding a Suitable Resort for Invalids, 

© High open moorlands, easily accessible to even feeble 

High ope 


Bea RHYDDING: THE PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY 


trians—pleasant home 


walks —and ad ed household — make Rhydding a delicious 
82 of Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of 
orkshire, 


. London: Hamtuton, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row ; and 
and Co,, 1, Wine Office-court, Fleet-strect, 


JUST PUBLISHED, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ANNE SHERWOOD.” 


T H E D E A N; 


on, 


THE POPULAR PREACHER. 


By BERKELEY AIKIN. 
Dedicated to the Rector of Eversley. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 
CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Just published, elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s, 
BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Containing the New Maps recently published in the Supplement (which may be had 
——- price 7s. 6d. cloth), bringing the work up to the present state of Geographical 
nowledge. 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEYW, Jun., F.R.G.S. 


From the Times, January 1ith, 1859, 
“Among recent publications has been a valuable Supplement to Messrs, Black’s 
elaborate ‘General Atlas of the World.’ The entire Work is thus rendered one of the 
most complete of modern publications in this department.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just published, Extra Feap, 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR THE CLASS-ROOM 
AND COUNTING HOUSE, 
BY DOUBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY. 
With an Appendix on Commercial Forms, 


By JOHN MACLEAN, 
Teacher of Writing and Arithmetic in the Edinburgh Academy. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price 2s. €d., Part IIT. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s., No. XXXIX. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
of 1633, is complete in 4 Vols., with a copious Index, price 36s, 


“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in short, by his 
genuine sympathy with all of English kind, he (the author) sueceeds in arousing the 
atriot, while he disarms the critic; and we predict that the reception of his book will 
Pally justify its title. His attempt to supply the place of ‘Hume’s History’ is ina 
great measure successful, at least we know to which we ourselves shall henceforth turn 
to by preference,”— Times, 


LONDON : BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.”—SuaksPEARE. 


On Saturday, the 30th April, 1859, will be published, price Twopence, the 
First Number of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Day. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, 
a North, Strand, W.C.; also by Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, ys 

ndon, W. 

On Saturday, 28th May, 1859, Mr. Caartes Dickens will CEASE TO CONDUCT 
“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS ;” that Periodical will be DISCONTINUED, and its partner- 
ship of Proprietors dissolved. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.’—SHAKSPEARE. 


The First Number, price Twopence, of the New Weekly Journal, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
WILL CONTAIN THE FIRST PART OF 
A NEW STORY, BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be continued from week to week until completed, 
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NEW POEMS. 


Immediately, in Feap. 8vo, 


10 IN EGYPT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 


2. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 6s. 


FOOTPATHS BETWEEN TWO WORLDS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PATRICK SCOTT. 


3. 
Just published, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A GARLAND FROM THE PARABLES. 


¥ By the Rev. W. EDENSOR LITTLEWOOD, B.A. 
Late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


“ Graceful and gentle versions of the New Testament Parables appropriate for the 
reading of the young, and as devotional exercises.” —Atheneum. 


4. 
New Edition. 5s.; antique calf, 10s, 6d. Large paper, 7s. 6d.; antique calf, 14s, 


VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS; 


With Memoir by the Rev. H. F. LYTE. 


“ Preserving all the piety of George Herbert, they have less of his quaint and fan- 
tastic turns, with a much larger infusion of poetic feeling and expression.”—Lytr. 


5. 
Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 8s, 6d. 


VERSES FOR HOLY SEASONS. 
‘ By C. F. A., Author of “ Hymns for Little Children.” 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. HOOK, D.D. 


DEAW OF CHICHESTER, 


6. 
[ Second Edition, Imperial 16mo, 7s, 6d.; antique morocco, 14s. 
PAS SION WEE K. 
A COLLECTION OF POETRY. 
By E M TOWNSEND. 
With Sixteen Illustrations from Albert Durer. 


Lately Feap. 8vo, 58, 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
“Mr. — “4 an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom poets will love,”— 


8. 
Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, 


CLOSELY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH RHYTHM, AND ILLUSTRATED FROM BRITISH 
POETS OF THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 


By the Rey. R. C. SINGLETON, M.A. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


1. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S LOGIC IN THEOLOGY, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


% leat in Theology. | 5. Theodosius: Pagan Usages and the 
2. Unitarianism in England. _ | Christian Magistrate. 
3. Nilus: the Christian Courtier in the | 6. Julian: Prohibitive Education. 


| 


Desert. | 
4. Paula: High Quality and Asccticism 7. “ Without Controversy,” 
in the Fourth Century. 


2. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE AND BOOKS, 


By J. F. BOYES, M.A. 
Author of “ Illustrations to Zschylus and Sophocles,” &c. 

“Many a true thought pithily spoken.”—Ezaminer. “It might be acce, as a book 
of maxims, if it were not in some respects superior to anything of the kin |.” —Morning 
Post. “It commends itself by mere justness and unambitious good sense.”—Literary 
Gazette. “The fruit of sound reading and thought.”—Adlas, “ It is a book specially 
adapted for the railway carriage.”—Leader. 


3. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. each, 


CHOICE NOTES FROM “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


By THE EDITOR. 
Vol. I. HISTORY. 
“ It is full of curious matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy of preservation in a 
permanent shape.” —Leader. 


Vol. If, FOLK-LORE. (Immediately.) 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


— 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


BOOKS IL—VI. 
Translated into English Verse. 


By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. 


TRANSLATOR OF “ DANTE;” LATE FELLOW OF MAGDALENE COLL., OXFORD. 


Crown Octavo, Five Shillings. 


OPINIONS. 


DAILY NEWS, Jan. 17th, 1859. 
“ We know of no edition of the ‘sovran poet’ from which 
an English reader can derive, on the whole, so complete an 
impression of the immortal Epos.” 


JOHN BULL, Feb. 12th, 1859. 


“ We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Wright's transla- 
tion, so far as it has yet gone, gives us more of Homer than 
any other which we possess at present; and this of itself is 
amply sufficient reason why we should entreat him to con- 
tinue his work...... If he will complete his Homer, we 
believe that it will secure him the thanks of posterity for 
many a generation.” 


MORNING HERALD, Feb. 2nd, 1859. 

“We have never read so literal a translation of Homer in 
any English verse. This is not the sole merit of this transla- 
tion. The verse is always smooth and the language dignified, 
while no wide license is taken with the original. The work 
is one that will add much to Mr. Wright’s reputation as a 
scholar and a translator.” 


ATLAS, Jan. Ist, 1859. 

“We welcome Mr. Wright as one of the best Homeric 
interpreters. His success with ‘Dante’ is well known; and 
he has not been less fortunate in his rendering of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
The chief excellence is brevity and close imitation of the 
original.” 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER, Jan. 29th, 1859. 


“ Our astonishment has been excited at the merit of the first 
part of Mr. Wright’s translation. He has certainly not only 
rendered the original Greek into elegant language, but he has 
caught the spirit of the original, and given its breadth and 
amplitude in phraseology which stirs up the spirit as the 


trumpet awakes the energies of the war-horse...... It will 
be strange indeed if Mr. Wright's translation be not accepted 
as the best that has yet appeared.” 


GUARDIAN, Feb. 2nd, 1859. 
“A careful and scholar-like production. The reader who 
will compare the graceful lines with the original will find 
them singularly faithful.” 


CRITIC, Feb. 7th, 1859. 


“ We have read Mr. Wright's translation, as far as it goes, 
with considerable pleasure. It is the work not only of a 
scholar, but of a poet.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; © 


AND 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 
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M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTION ARY. 
In Two thick Vols, 8vo, price 63s. cloth, or 73s, strongly half-bound in russia, 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, SPATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. Illustrated with Six large Maps. By J. R. M‘Cuntocn, Esq. Second 
Edition, revised. 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 1 Vol, 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 60s. cloth; or £3 5s. half-bound in russia, 
with flexible back, 
Bean DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART. Third Edition, corrected ; with a Supplement, containing many 
Additions, with the chief Scientific Terms, Processes, and Improvements that have 
come into general use since the publication of the Second Edition. 

“Professor Brande’s valuable Dictionary | the latest discoveries are very fully treated 
has reached a third edition, and is ren- | of. We may cite, for instance, the ac- 
dered still more valuable by a supplement, | counts given of the screw Ss power 
which extends the original 1343 pages to | and the tubular bridges.”— Examiner, 
nearly a hundred more, in which some of | 

London: Brown, and Roperts.— 


NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 
Tn 8vo, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s, cloth, 
UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir F. W. Herscuet, 
Bart., K.H.7 Member of the Institute of France, &c, The Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected to the existing state of astronomical science, 


Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


SIR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the “ Edinburgh” and 
“ Quarterly Reviews ;” with Addresses and other Pieces, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON THE SCIENCES, 
Lately published, in 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


ONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: in which the Elements 

of that Science are familiarly explained and illustrated by Experiments, 

Sixteenth Edition, revised and corrected, By Janz Marcet, Anthor of “ Conver- 

sations on Political Economy” (7s. 6d.); on “ Natural Philosophy” (10s, 6d.); on 
“ Vegetable Physiology” (9s.) ; and on “ Land and Water” (5s, 6d.) 

“Tn the present edition the author has | the progress which has taken place in 
attempted to give a sketch of the prin- | iculture, resulting from its connexion 
cipal discoveries which have recently been | with Chemistry, she has found it neces- 
made in Chemistry, and wishing that her | sary to add a Conversation upon this 
pupils should obtain some knowledge of | subject.”—Extract from Preface, 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK ON THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Seventy-two Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. cloth, 


rMHE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN; or, the Principles of 

Organic Architecture as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. By Gzorex 
Oauvre, M.D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine, &c., in Marischal College and 
University, Aberdcen. 

“A most ably written account of the | small boon for the student to be provided 
views entertained by our most eminent | with so condensed and at the same time 
comparative anatomists as to the exis- | so readable a work on the subject,”— 
tence of a distinct type, traceable through- | Lancet, 
out the grades of animal life. It is no 

London; Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
The Third Edition, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


SSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Srzruey, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 


Vou. I, ConTENTs, Vou, IL, 
1. Hildebrand.” | 1, Richard Baxter. 
2. Saint Francis of Assisi, | 2. The Evangelical Succession. 


3, The Founders of Jesvitism, 
4. Martin Luther, 4, The Clapham Sect. 
5. The French Benedictines, 5. The Historian of Enthusiasm, 
6. The Port Royalists, | 6. The Epilogue. 
a _ London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT,” 
Just published, in 32mo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 


ELF-EXAMINATION BEFORE CONFIRMATION: with 
Devotions and Directions for Confirmation-Day, By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.” 
- By the same Author, New Editions, 
READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CON- 
FIRMATION, from the Writers of the Early and of the English Church, Price 4s, 
READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT, compiled from 
the Writings of Bishop Jzremy Taxtor. Price 5s, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED AND 
LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 


In 2 Vols, Square Crown 8vo, with 17 Etchings, and upwards of 180 Engravings 
on Wood, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


EGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS: forming the 
First Series of Sacrep anp LeGrenpary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Third 
Edition, revised and improved. 
Also, by Mrs, Jamzsoyn, in the same Series, New Editions, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, Etchings and Woodcuts, 28s. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS; with Etchings, &c. 28s, 


GOMMONPLACE-BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, AND FANCIES, 
Second Edition, Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 18s, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


3. William Wilberforce. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES OF “ LYRA GERMANICA,” 
Now ready, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
YRA GERMANICA. Second Series: The Christian Life. 
Translated from the German by 
CONTENTS. 
Parr I, Services :—Morning and Evening Prayer; 


Baptism; Holy Communion; For ‘Tra- 
Arps ov tax Cuurcn. vellers; At the Burial of the Dead. 


Easter. Il. Tux Inner 
Christmas, Ascension. Penitence, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 
Epiphany. Whitsuntide, The Life of Faith. Songs of the Cross. 
Passion Week, Trinity. The Final Conflict and Heaven, 


By the same Translator, New Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
LYRA GERMANICA. First Series: Hymns for the Sundays 
and chief Festivals of the Christian Year. 
HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA.”’ 18mo, Is. 


*,* The above works form a Companion to 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated by 8S. WinkwortH; 
with Preface by the Rev. C. Kinescey, and Prefatory ter by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Third Edition. Feap., 8vo, price 5s, 
London ; Loneman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, and Portraits, 
4 Vols. I. IL., price 30s, cloth, 


IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. From the French of 

Avexis Brratmont, Captain on the Staff of the Belgian Army. With Emenda.- 
tions and Additions. By the Rev. G. R, Gue1e, M,A., Chaplain-General to the Forces 
and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


Vol. III, (completion) is in preparation, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
price 25s, cloth, 


IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. With 
Translations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, 
Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna, By Jonn S. Harrorp, » D.C.L., F.R.S., Member 
of the Academy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, ayd of the Roman Archeological 
Soeiety. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“ As acritical and historical sketch of | land, and it will not fail to assist in the 
the series of works produced by Michael | education of our English taste.”—. 
Angelo, it is more perfect than anything | aminer, 
that has hitherto been published in Eng- 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN, OR ORDER OF HOSPITALLERS. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Five Illustrations, price 24s, 


ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 
or the Order of the Hospital of St, John of Jerusalem. By Major Waitwortn 
Porter, Royal Engineers. 

“ Major Porter’s work is in reality a 
narrative of the progress of the Crusades; | laborious history of those stirrin; epochs 
and as such it will be extremely accept- | in the world’s annals, it is an admirable 
able to those who take an interest in | accomplishment of the author’s object,”~ 
those memorable wars, and in the esta- Daily Telegraph, 
blishment and growth of the Orders of St. | 


London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Second Edition, in Fcap, 4to, price 28s, cloth, gilt top, 


TS LIFE of LUTHER, in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. 
By Gustav Kornia, With Explanations by ArcHpEacon Hage; continued by 
Susanna WINKWoRTH, 

“A more admirable gift-book for; “These plates are plates of no common 
Christmas-day, birth-day, wedding-day, | interest, and the letterpress such as is 
or any day, could not be pointed out,’— seldom written to explain a series of en- 

wilder. | Every day since Luther 

“ The whole volume teems with artistic | died there have been fresh commen 
beauty, and, apart from the interest which | fresh criticisms, fresh essays ; and not the 
attaches to the subject, is admirably fitted _ least tribute to his memory is this volume 
to adorn the drawing-room table as well | —a drawing-room book as to beauty, but 
as the shelves of the library,”—John | for its artistic excellence a volume de- 

ull, . | serving to be standard.”—Athenaum, 

London : Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans,and Roperts. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF UWINS, THE ARTIST. 
Just published, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


EMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By Mrs. Uwrns. 
With Letters to his Brothers during Seven Years —=> Italy; and his 
Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Siz C, L, Eastlake, A. E. Chalon, 
R.A,, and other distinguished Persons. 
“ The volumes are full of interest, and | opinions of eminent individuals, expressed 
enable us to form a very excellent esti- | without reserve, and containing that free- 
mate of the character and genius of | dom of thought which can only exist 
Uwins.”—Daily Telegraph. where the writer is treating a familiar 
“This memoir, with its extensive and | subject to a kindred intelligence or a 
interesting range of subjeots, will be a | familiar spirit. The letters which Mr. 
valuable addition to the li of the | Uwins wrote to his brothers are replete 
littérateur and the artist, The letters to | with information conveyed in an 
Mr. Uwins are of great value, and will | able style; his impressions of the manners 
doubtless be attentively regarded by those | and modes of foreign life are forcibly 
who wish to become acquainted with the | expressed.”—Sun, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ADMIRAL PARR ’S LIFE, 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, with Portrait and Coloured Map of the North-West 
Passage, price 5s. cloth, 


EMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, the Arctic Navigator. 
_By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. The Fifth Edition, revised. 

“ With much satisfaction we notice this | governed all his actions. We cannot con- 
new and cheap edition of a biography, ceive a book better calculated to exert a 
which can never lose its interest for t | healthy and abiding influence on the minds 
who feel a pride in the achievements of | especially of the junior members of the 
eat geome in the paths of discovery, | nautical profession, than the modest 
and especially for that’ profession which | volume before us. It is the record of 
Admiral Parry contributed so much to | one whose life was honourably distin- 
distinguish and adorn..... Few men | guished, and whose end was peace—who 
have lived whose characters present more | served his God as faithfully as he served 
noble subjects fur imitation, than that of | his sovereign and his country—and who 
this distinguished sailor, He was not | has Jeft a name as remarkable for the 
more remarkable for energy, intelligence, strict observance of every Christian dut 
and resolution, than for ‘a spirit of deep | as for its imperishable association wit 
and unaffected piety, which early developed | the honours and rewards of Arctic dis- 
itself, and inspired all his thoughts and  covery.”—Mitchell’s Maritime Register. 

London: Lonemayx, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR. W. MACKENZIE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE, 
in 1 Vol, 8vo, with Plates and Woodeuts, price 30s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE. By Wituiam Mackenzie, M.D., Surgeon-Oculist in Scotland in Ordinary 
to the Queen, &c. The Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and much enlarged. 
“This, the fourth edition, has been, in | years. Nothing worthy of repetition upon 
a great measure, re-written; new matter, _ any branch of the subject appears to have 
to the extent of 150 pages, has been added, | escaped the author’s notice. . . . We con- 
and in several instances formerly ex- | sider this the most complete work in the 
pressed opinions have been modified, in | English language upon the diseases of the 
accordance with the advances in the | eye.”—Medical Times and Gazette, 
science which have been made of late 


London: Lonemayn, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY, 
In 3 Vols. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, price £3 13s, cloth, 


TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. 
By A. Dr va Rive, late Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Translated for 
the Author by C. V. Wavxsr, F.R.S, 

“The work now completed furnishes us | to which experiment has been carried, we 
with a “7 complete view of electrical | are enabled to advance without the fear 
science. The researches of electricians, | of walking over already trodden ground, 
in all parts of the world, are brought |.... We must not dismiss this work 
together, and subjected to cautious exami- | without a word of praise for the trans- 
nation. Thus the student is enabled to | lator. From his thoroughly practical ac- 

ursue his studies with the least possible | quaintance with electricity, Mr. Walker 
oss of time, and under the guidance of a | has been enabled to render Professor De 
high-class master. This treatise may la Rive’s work with great exactness; and 
regarded as a mark and a record; all that | thus to give us in the English lan 
has been done is faithfully and clearly | one of the best text-books of electricity 
narrated, and, learning from it the extent | be found in Europe.”— Atheneum, 


London: Brown and Co, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, Cheaper Edition, price 5s, 
ARCHESTER TOWERS, complete in One Volume. By 


Antuony Author of “ The 
so-called religious parties and opinions 


“We run no risk in predicting for 


arden.” 


Mr. Trollope’s novel a wide circle of | of the day. The mantle of the author 
readers. It is one of a most popular | of the ‘Vicar of Wrexhill’ has certainly 
class, which exhibits with clever and | fallen on him who wrote ‘ Bar 
critical but not unsympathising touch the | Towers,’”— Guardian, 

London: Loneaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


(MNHE WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs 
on several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. Catvext, M.A., Rector 


of St. Antholin’s, and Minor Canon of St. 


Paul’s, Printed, and ornamented with 


borders, &c., engraved on wood from designs by the Author, in the Style of Queen 


Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book. 
“This elegant volume is adifirably ad 


ted for a 


ldi ift, and will, no doubt, 


y adap 
in that character alone, obtain a great run of popularity, It is all that a book of this 


kind ought to be.”—Jvhn Bull 


London: Lonewan, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roberts. 


DR, THOMAS BULL’S TWO 


MANUALS FOR MOTHERS, 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
HE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE, By Tuomas Bout, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


HINTS TO MOTHERS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
TREIR HEALTH DURING PREGNANCY AND IN THE LYING-IN R00M; 


with Hints on Nursing, &. 


London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in massive carved covers, containing, in bold relief, the 
Medallion and Monograph of Shakspeare, price 21s. 
ENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE 
Iigminated and Ornamented in the Style of the Elizabethan Period by Henny 
Nog. Humpnureys. 
London: Loneaaw, Brown, and Cox, Paternoster-row. 
On Thursday next will be published, 


OORE’S LALLA ROOKH, Copyright Edition, complete for 
ONE SHILLING, with Portrait. of the Author; being the First Part of the 
le’s Edition of THomas Moorr’s Portican Wonks, including the Author's 
Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other last Additions, to be completed in Ten 
Parts, Monthly, price 1s. each. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In Medium 8vo, price 21s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 24s, 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 Vol., with Portrait and Vignette. 


Also a cheaper issue, with a Portrait and 19 Piola pomplete in 10 Vols, 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each, 4 
3s.6d.| BALLADS and METRICAL 
JUVENILE and MINOR POEMS 


Vols. 7s. 


2 Vols., 7s. | CURSE of KEHAMA . 
3s, 6d, | POET'S PILGRIMAG to 
MADOC . 3s, 6d, WATERLOO, and MISCEL- 
RODERICK 3s. 6d, LANIES 3s, 6d. 


This Edition was Cocca coset by | of the various Poems; all of which matter 
the Author, and contains, ides his | is Copyright property, and therefore ean- 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes, | not form part of any unauthorized reprint 
many sand important Emendations | of an early edition, 

London: Loyemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF WILLIAM HOWITT’S TWO SERIES OF 
“VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES,” 
In 2 Vols. Square Crown 8vo, with upwards of Eighty highly-finished Wood 
Engravings, price 25s. cloth, 


Vee TO REMARKABLE 


PLACES: Old Halls, Battle- 


Ficlds, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witt1am Howirr. The Second Edition. 


London : Loneuan, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, with Thirty-nine Wood Engravings and Eight Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints from Sketches made during the Tour by Licut.-Col. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery, and a Coloured Map, price 28s. cloth, 

AMBLES in the ISLANDS of CORSICA and SARDINIA; 


with Notices of their History, Antiquities, and Present Condition. By THomas 


Forrster, Author of “ Norway in 1848-1849 


“Mr. Forester’s book is in all respects 
new; the brilliant lithographs bring new 
landseapes before our eyes, and new 
glimpses are opened by each of the 
numerous little pencillings which break, 


like bright islands, the broad flow of the 
narrative. . . . . A volume of travel so 
original and varied as Mr, Forester’s, is 
a rarity in our day.”—Leader, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL,” NEW EDITIONS. 
In 2 Vols., Square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, and Four Plates, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth, 

MMHE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. W. J. Conyneganrz, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
aud the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate institution, Liverpool. 
Third Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 

SELECT AMERICAN NOTICES, 


“This must now be considered as the | 
standard work on the subject, at least in | 
the English language.” — Bibliotheca | 
Sacra, 

“Merits high praise for its thorough 
research, ample and beautiful illustra- | 
tions, and excellent spirit.”—Bidliotheca | 


“ This is a work of extraordinary merit. 
It should be in the library of every mini- | 
ster and intelligent layman,” —Phila- 
delphia Presbyterian. 

“This work is a noble monument of 
the zeal, ability, and piety of its authors. 
The traces of conscientious fidelity, 
open-hearted candour, and earnest piety, 
are manifest on every page.” — North 
American Review, i 


“Wek of no more interesting and 
valuable ribution to the history of 
the Apostolie Age.”—German Reformed 
Messenger. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be one of the most complete, in- 
teresting, and valuable contributions to 
Biblical learning that the English press 
has ever furnished.”—Boston Evening 
Traveller. 

“ Its descriptive parts are drawn with 
the hand ofa master; and its historical 


| and narrative parts exhibit great extent 


of research, a careful sifting of materials, 
and a nice faculty of arrangement. The 
style is everywhere clear and ehaste. We 
regard it as a most valuable contribution 
to the Christian literature of our age,”— 
New York Independent. 


*,* The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, in 2 Vols, 4to, 
price £2 8s., may also be had. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR, LOCKHART MORTON’S WORK ON THE MANAGEMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, illustrated with Twenty-five Lithographic 
Engravings, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
HE RESOURCES OF ESTATES. A Treatise on the 
Agricultural Improvement and General of Landed By 
Jonun Locxaart Morton, Civil and Agricultu Engineer; Author of Thirteen 
Highland and Agricultural Society Prize Essays, 
CONTENTS, 


1, How to make the most of Landed | 


Property. 
2, The Education of Landed Proprietors 
and Tenant Farmers in Rur 


Affairs. 
8, The Soil: Its Nature, and the Treat- 
ment it should receive. 
4, Land Agents. 
5, Sizes of Farms; and the Capabilities, 
Selection, and Treatment of Tenants, 
6. Small Holdings. 
7. Farm Leases, 
8, Proprietors, resident and non-resident, 
9. The Law of Entail, 
10, The Game Laws, 
11. Building Fixtures. 
12, Payment of Rent in Kind, 


13. Valuation of Landed Property. 

14. Inspection of, and Reporting on, 
Landed Estates. 

15. The Sub-Division of Farms, 

16, Live Hedges. 

17. Growing Woods. 

18, Clay Land Farming. 

19. Caleareous Applications, 

20. Farm Buildings. 

21, The Preservation of Timber, 

22, Home Farms. 

23, Let Farms. 

24. Drainage of Land. 

25. Forage and Root Crops, 

26. Compost Manures. 

27. Roads, and Water Supply. 

Description of the Piatzs, and InpEx, 


CRITICAL OPINIONS, 


“ Contains a vast mass of advice for the 
intended improver of landed property.”— 
Spectator. 

“ There is so much that is practical on 
every detail, that the builder of any farm- 
house or farmstead cannot do better than 
make himself master of the book.”— 
Building News. 

“A standard volume on agricultural 
improvement and the general management 
of landed property, which will be ey 
sought for and highly esteemed by land- 
owners and farmers.” —Iorning Post, 


“Will be found a cyclopedia of read: 
reference, of great value, and of safe 
authority in everything relating to the 
improvement of landed property and 
development of its resources,” — Ti 
Farmers’ Gazette. 

* Discusses in full detail the subject of 
agricultural education both for the land- 
owner, the land-agent, and the farmer. . . . 
Mr. Morton’s work is remarkably full in 
its illustrations of farm buildings.”— 

ners’ Chronicle, 


. London; Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


TO FARMERS AND PERSONS DESIRING TO EMIGRATE, 
Just published, in 16mo, price 3s, 6d. free by post, 
RAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA; with Notes by the wa 
on Canada and the United States, By Jamzs Carrp, M.P., Author of “ nglish 
Agriculture,” “ High Farming,” &c, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
Just published, a New Edition, in 16mo, with the Original Designs by 
George Cruikshank, price 5s. 6d, cloth, 
ALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By Cranpos 
Wren Hosxyns, Esq., Author of “ Inquiry into the History of Agriculture,” &e, 
The Fourth Edition. 

“Mr. atone is evidently a man of science as well as a practical agriculturist, and 
has judiciously clothed his very serious truths in a garb of simple language laced with 
rich humour.”—Morning ddvertiser, 

London: Lonewan, Brown, Green, LonGmans, and Roprrts, 
THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS. 
With 471 Illustrations in Photograyhy; First and Second Series, 2 Vols. Royal 
price £10 10s, cock, hale-bound, with gilt edges, 
HOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES OF THE ANTIQUE GEMS 


FORMERLY POSSESSED BY THE LATE PRINCE PONIATOWSKIT; - 
‘aceompanied by a Description and Poetical Ilustrations of each Subject carefully 


selected from Classical Authors, together with an Essay on Ancient Gems and Gem- 
Engraving. By James Prenpevitix, Editor of “Livy,” &c.; assisted by the late 
Dr, The Photographs executed by G. L. 

London: Lorneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS,” 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. By the Author 
of “ Morning Clouds,” 


Also, Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


MORNING CLOUDS. 


“ We cordially recommend these letters | reading. We also beg to draw attention 
to all our readers. They are full of good to the excellent advice on the art of dress 
sense and right feeling, and are the work | in the fifth ch The remarks on the 
of a very graceful and highly cultivated | duty of pleasure are likewise noteworthy. 
mind. Moreover, they show great know- | We approve of the teaching of ‘ Morning 
ledge of the human heart, and the sugges- Clouds’ as much as we admire its style ; 
tions they contain are eminently practical _ and we hope that it may soon become the 
and wholesome. Her remarks on edu- | general favourite which we think it de- 
cation and choice of studies are thoroughly | serves to be.”—Saturday Review, 

good, and so is her defence of novel- 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On the 31st inst, will be published, price 1s., No. XVIII. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W.M. Tuackeray. With Ilustra- 
tions by the Author. The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth, 
Baapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price €s., Post 8vo, bound in cloth, and with 
Vignette Title-page, the Second Volume of 
AVID COPPERFIELD. By Cartes Dickens. A Volume 
of this Edition will be published Monthly until completion. 
Brappory and Evans, 11, Bouveric-street ; and Cuapaan and 193, Piccadilly, 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
This day, in 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 23s, 
IVILIZED AMERICA. By Tuomas Cottey Grarray, late 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of 
“A History of the Netherlands ;” “ Highways and Byways,” &c. &c, 

“The Author enters on topics that a passing traveller would hardly discuss. There 
is often an air of philosophical inquiry about his manner, and his delineations go 
below manners or morals, to those feclings of human nature on which morals and 
everything clse ultimately depend.”—Spectator. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 1], Bouverie-street, Flect-street. 
BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
VELYN’S DIARY AND COKRESPONDENCE, with the 
Private Correspondence of Charles I. and others during the Civil War. New 
Edition, revised and considerably enlar, from the Original Papers, by Joun Forstsr, 
Esq. In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, now first illustrated with numerous Portraits and Plates 
engraved on Steel. Vol. iv, cloth, 5s. 

“No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of science, have impaired, 
or can impair, the celebrity of Evelyn. His name is fresh in the land, and his reputa- 
tion, like the trees of an ise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full 
strength and beauty, uninjured by time.” — Quarterly Review (Southey), 

Henny G, Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
a BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR APRIL.—Price 2s, 

(To be continued Fortnightly), 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including his Tour to the 
Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c., with large Additions and Notes by the Right Hon. 

Joun Witson Croxer. The Second and most complete Copyright Edition, re-arran 

and revised according to the suggestions of Lord Macaulay by the late Jonn Waicur, 
Esq., with further additions by Mr. Croxer. To be com in 8 Vols, illustrated 

with upwards of Forty fine Engravings on Steel, Vol. 111. 

°° The public will now have for 16s, what was formerly published at £2, Parts I. 
and II, were published in March. 

Heyzx G, Bou, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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4 THE NEW 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 
| THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


TT) 


Gg ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects I 
| the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found = 


of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 


| ' easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, A 
ig without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
= Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second en 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now nov 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. aa 
serv 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
H IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 4 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case jie oi on ae pre 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto a wot 
: 8. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 . tot 
&§ N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBavtt, price 4s. = 
a d 
pati 
Messrs, CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the lear 
ness 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcu, Scnoor, Haut, or Concert-Room :— the 
No. GUINEAS, | No. GUINEAS, on 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case iti ne ao aoe (Wish Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 con; 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Ressweed .. 16 | =§8& THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 the 
4. FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 MER 
Ditto, . ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case ......... 40 he I 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | aa. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 him 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows saietnaitagsh Oak or | 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished: Oak or orrc 
Rosewood Case... 35 spec 
retr 
pub 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their naan 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. of p 
diffi 
| 5. The Unique Pranororte, with perfect check action, will 
65 elegant Rosewood Case, 63 octaves... 40 beer 
2. In Rosewoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves 6. The Forrign Monet, elegant, oblige ue his. 
strings, 7 octaves, best check action, &c. e nob. 
3. In Rosgwoop, elegant Case, Frets, &e. 85 of all upright 60 
4. In very ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &c. 40 7. The Wzst Inp1a Mopst, expressly for Hot Climates 40 Ko 
ALSO TO THEIR But 
Immense Assortment of New and Seconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, Cotiarp, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. rh, 
Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. . = 
an 
for 
ther 
NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. serv 
d. s. d. 
Cmarrett’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | Cuaprety’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 of 
Cuarre.t’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flute... 1 6 will 
the Violin 1 6 | ditto English Concertina 1 6 
Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) 1g | CHAPPELL's ditto German Concertina 1 6 pro 
or the Violin... 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flate, the 2 a Piston, ditto Ctenct Pistons... 1. 6 and 
and for the Concertina... oo .. each 1 6 | Rimsavtt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of of t 
Ruuzavxt’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium we the best Composers) forthe Harmonium .,, .., 4 0 “a 
a 
A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) on application to fide: 
CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. - oo 
whic 
London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitz and Janes Attow Epwaros, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the and Published by himt 
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